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ABSTRACT 


This study was primarily an exploratory examination 
of the various: aspects. of Porte depreciative behavior 
in three smaller undeveloped highway campgrounds in Jasper 
National Park, Alberta. Various) research, techniques such 
as participant. observation,\interview, and questionnaire 
were used to obtain a greater understanding of depvreciative 
behavior. An effort was made to compare this study with a 
Similar one conducted in developed campgrounds in the 
northwestern, United States and to try,and place the study 
of depreciative behavior into a recreational carrying 
Capacity perspective for the benefit of future national 
park planning purposes. 

Behavior which has the potential to cause natural 
environment deterioration or which detracts from the recre- 
ational experience of other campers is considered depreci- 
ative. A certain amount of this behavior was found to occur 
in the three campgrounds under study. Although the greatest 
proportton of these acts had the potential to affect other 
campers, there was also a substantial amount of depreci- 
ative behavior which has an impact on the natural environ- 
ment. In general although campers did not seem to hold 
approving attitudes towards depreciative behavior they did 


not appear to have been aware that such behavior occurred 
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in the campgrounds in which they were staying. There was 
some indication that campers might have been more concerned 
about depreciative behavior if they had been aware that it 
was taking place. Campers further indicated that they were 
not greatly bothered by all types of depreciative behavior, 
but they felt that they would become involved if they saw 
certain types of depreciative behavior occurring. 

Managers tended to be much stricter and more 
concerned about depreciative behavior and appeared to base 
their assessment of camper attitudes and opinions on the 
behavior of campers as it was observed. The discrepancy 
between the campers' observed behavior and his verbal 
expressions concerning that behavior is an area where much 
could be done to affect camping problem behavior. Several 
suggestions are made as to how this discrepancy could be 
alleviated by placing greater stress on the preservation 
and education aspects of the national parks, rather than 


considering the parks primarily as recreational resources. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL PARKS: THE ISLANDS OF CANADA 


The legal establishment of national parks* in North 
America began a little over a hundred years ago and as such 
they are in many cases the last remaining islands of a once 
unexploited North America. The ar ed ete es and Canada 
were the first countries in the world to set aside lands to 
be specifically designated as national parks (Harroy, 1968). 
Over the years the importance of these areas has changed 
from that of unique and remote places which few people ever 
visited to consideration as one of the key recreational 
resources of both Canada and the United States. As more 
land is developed for economic purposes less land becomes 
available for the establishment of new national parks, and 
this coupled with increasing recreational demands means 
the pressures being exerted on those existing parks becomes 
greater. The ability to alleviate those pressures is 
restricted by the inherent contradiction in the policy 
statements under which the park systems of Canada and the 
United States are governed. Couched in similar terms the 

ae, er aera é in as es 
For the purposes of this thesis a national park will 
be defined as stated by the Canadian National Park Service 
in their policy statement which defines a national park as, 
"areas of outstanding natural features (scenery, wilderness, 
geography "geology; "or “elora and fauna) which should be 
preserved forever as part of the natural heritage for the 


benefit, education and enjoyment of present and future 
generations" (National and Historic Parks Branch, 1969:3). 


th 


policy statements of both countries call for the national 
parks to be used for the benefit, education, and enjoyment 
of their citizens, yet leaving them unimpaired for future 
generations. “The difficulty in adhering to both parts of 
such a policy has become painfully obvious in some parks as 
the number of visitors per year continually increases at 
an accelerated pace. The dilemma faced by many of the North 
American national parks is whether to accommodate the 
increasing visitors and their recreation demands or to limit 
the recreational impact that will be allowed in the parks. 
The first alternative in many cases leads to the complete 
change from a natural area to an almost urban type environ- 
ment. The gradual deterioration of national parks under 
the strain of too great a recreational impact has been more 
apparent in the United States than it has been in Canada, 
Simply because of the greater numbers pouring into certain 
popular parks such as Yellowstone, Yosemite, and Mesa Verde. 
Some Canadian national parks however, are beginning to show 
Signs of fatigue common to the United States parks, the most 
AGHablenoe which are Banff and Jasper in the west and Terra 
Nova and Cape Breton Highlands in the east. It may already 
be too late for a Canadian policy Of watch and see what 
happens in the United States. The problem is an urgent one 
that can only be aggravated by time. 

There are many writers who have called for a much 


Clearer definition of national park policies (Eichhorn, 1964; 
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Dasman, 1968; Clawson, 1968; Henderson, 1968) and for the 
Setting of carrying capacity limits for various national 
parks. In taking a critical look at Canada's National Parks 
Stenton notes that, "Most officials agree that more research 
is needed to find out how to manage human impact, and to 
determine carrying capacity of a national park so it can 
bemein essentially natural” (Stenton, 1964:188). In order 
to understand what the carrying capacity of any area may be, 


certain aspects must first be researched. It is necessary 


” 


to understand: 1) how the individual affects the natural 
environment ecologically, 2) how the natural environment 
affects the individual*s experience, and 3) how the 
individual's activities affect other individuals within the 
social as opposed to the natural environment. The inter- 
change could be diagrammed as below. 

Natural Environment 


: eS ea ee 
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Figure 1. The Man and Environment Interaction 


The. system can naturally be applied to individuals or to 
groups of people acting as a whole. The study presented 
in this thesis deals with the first and third parts of 
the above winteraction «a» .ASe will, be shown» later, «a 
great deal of past research devoted to the deter- 
mination of recreational carrying capacities has been 


concerned with the first two parts of the 
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interaction, especially how people affect the natural 
environment. Within the recreation situation in a national 
park one of the main areas of concern is the accommodation 

of overnight visitors in campgrounds. At one time campgrounds 
were established for the purpose of concentrating visitors 

in certain areas of the park where they could be adequately 
supervised. In recent times the use of the campground has 
become a recreational activity within itself which has attract- 
ed many different types of campers. Either by design or by 
accident different types of campgrounds have developed with- 
in national parks and elsewhere in North America. Thas 
localization of people within parts of a national park offers 
problems and unique opportunities to study the effects of 


the man/environment relationship. 


The Canadian National Park System 


Historic Roots 


The current director of the National and Historic 
Parks Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development has said, ". . . owing to our circumstances 
and history, and the general availability of the outdoors 
which formerly prevailed, it should be recognized that parks 
to Canadians came pretty much as an afterthought, not as a 
highwpricriity: MNiecoely, Loobks pe As a growing and develop- 


ing nation Canada has had other more pressing political 


ir, 


5 
programs to deal with than the creation of a national park 
system. 

The first national park was set up in 1885 which 
encompassed an area of ten square miles around the hot 
springs at Banff Station, Alberta. Originally set up for 
the sanitary benefits of the hot springs this area soon was 
established as the first Canadian National Park (under 
the Rocky Mountain Parks Act of Canada, 1887). Other. parks 
in the same area were soon created and by 1911 there were 
five national parks in the Canadian Rockies. Also in 1911 
the Dominion Forest Reserves and Parks Act took parks 
administration from the Forestry Branch of the Canadian 
government and made a Commissioner of Dominion Parks the 
responsible official for Canadian National Parks. Contained 
within this act was the authorization to establish other 
areas within the Canadian Forest Reserves as Dominion Parks, 
"Maintained and made use of as public parks and pleasure 
grounds for the benefit, advantage, and enjoyment of the 
people of Canada" (Dominion Forest Reserves and Parks Act, 
ChaprereL0, 1-2 George V, 2911), 

Very early it was realized by the first Commissioner 
of Dominion Parks that if support was to be generated from 
Parliament for the financial upkeep of national parks then 
some leverage wouid have to be obtained. This was found 
in the form of appeals to the benefits of tourism in the 


national parks, which were not hard to establish with the 
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use of figures from the Canadian railways. During the 
period after 1911 the “public park and pleasure ground" 
aspect of Canadian National Parks gained in popularity. 
The railway resort hotels of Banff, Lake Louise, Field, 
Glacier, and Jasper were great attractions for the tourist 
dollar. The Dominion Parks Administration fostered the idea 
of parks as playgrounds with large travel promotion programs 
which featured the national parks as a major attraction. 
It was during this period that permanent townsites were 
established in some parks such as Banff and Jasper. The 
problems of meeting the two objectives of tourism and park 
preservation began in these early days. 

By 1930 there were seventeen Canadian national parks. 
Due to the ease of obtaining lands for national parks prior 
to this date in western Canada only three of these parks 
were in eastern Canada (with a total of only eleven square 
miles). After 1930 the western provinces of Canada assumed 
control over their own lands and the establishment of new 
national parks assumed a much slower pace. It was in 1930 
that the National Parks Act was passed which set up the 
national parks under a distinct administrative entity and set 
out the provisions under which they were to be managed. (For 
a very complete list of legislation pertaining to the Canadian 
National Parks prior to and after 1930 see Nicol, 1968:51-2). 
Since this time more parks have been established in the 
eastern provinces of Canada (Gros Morne, Kejimkujik, Forillon, 


Pukashwa, and Kouchibouguac) and recently in the northwestern 
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territories (Kluane, Nahanni). Within the Canadian 
National Park system there are also nineteen National 
Bisteritom aris jandrbltteen iNational Historrc sites: The 
process of creating a Canadian national park is a rather 
slow and involved one, consequently additions to the system 
take careful deliberation and often a great deal of time. 
Although the national parks of Canada may have come 
as an afterthought to many Canadians, and to some degree 
this is still the case, in the last few years certain 
Canadians have become aware of the need for an informed view- 
point on national parks (Henderson, 1968:888). National and 
Historic Parks Branch Director Nicol has noted that the 
beginning of a public national parks movement started with 
the interest of such conservation groups as the National 
and Provincial Parks Association. With such well publicized 
issues as the Village Lake Louise project in Banff National 
Park tb appears that at least part of the Canadian pubiic 
has become more aware of the Canadian national parks and 


their problems. 


Park Policy 


As stated previously it is the National Parks Act of 
1930 under which the Canadian national parks are administered. 


The often quoted statement which outlines the general purposes 
d g purty 


of the national parks states that, 
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The Parks are hereby dedicated to the people of Canada 
for their benefit, education and enjoyment, subject 
to the provisions of this Act and the Regulations, and 
such Parks shall be maintained and made use of so as to 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations Nab lona ls Parks Act, 1930:20-21).. 
It is plainly obvious that such a statement allows for a 
wide interpretation of the purpose of a national park. The 
problem inherent in such a statement is that when the former 
part of the statement assumes predominance over the latter, 
the whole being of a national park is threatened. It is 
understandable that at the time the policy was formulated 
it was not so obvious that the use of the national parks 
would reach such overwhelming proportions. . Since the first 
national park policy was formulated some clarification has 
taken, place (National and Historic Parks Branch, 1969). A 
policy statement issued in 1964 placed new stress on the 
preservation aspect of national park policy. However, in 
many instances the directive statements were blunted by such 
phrases as, "but if essential," and "such impairment should 
be, accepted only af, at is, justified”. (Henderson, 19668:893). 
It does appear that there are pressures countering the forces 
which are working to establish harmony between people and 
the parks’ natural environment. 
Clawson, in writing about the development of recreation 
in North America and its implications for national parks (1968), 


notes that one can refer to mass markets for outdoor recrea- 


tion commodities and that‘*mass outdoor recreation can be 
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expected to invade the national parks with the resulting 
danger that the parks will lose their unique value. Although 


overuse and the invasion by the mass recreational market 
appears to be more of a problem in the United States there 
are indications that Canada too may soon risk the loss of 


some of her most unique resources, the national parks. 
Present Use, Overuse, and Misuse 


During the railroad era (1885-1925) the amount of 
visitation to the Canadian mountain parks was minimal. Then 
only the well-to-do could afford the time and the expense of 
a trip to a Rocky Mountain national park. The roads were poor 
and the facilities sparse for those who desired to undertake 
an automobile trip to the Rocky Mountain parks. The change in 
visitation patterns did not change overnight, nor did they 
change solely due to increased desires to only visit the 
Mational parks. After World War II a great change took place 
in the living patterns of a great many North Americans. Some 
of the factors underlying the increased demand for recrea- 
tion space are as follows (Clawson, 1968): 

1) population increases and the urban movement, 
2) real income increases, 
3) more leisure time, and 
) improved transportation facilities. 
No one of these factors is directly responsible for increased 


visitation to national parks, but the interaction of these 


factors has created a demand which at the current time shows 
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Jittleysagqn ofrabating: 

Predictions made in past years of future visitation 
rates to national parks have proven in many cases to be 
inadequate. It appears (Nicol, 1968:45) that visitation to 
Canadian national parks increases ten percent per year or 
doubles about every seven and one-half years. The following 
table clearly indicates that yearly visits to Canadian 


National Parks have increased substantially. 


TABLE 1 


Number of Visits to Canadian National Parks* 


ESC Ge 77845, 283 AS Meee cA shale toe le.) 
Da Gigs Wis Gicn Ve LOP0Cset2 78907940 
B68 eG OF9G8 eo LO Ss, 600, 254 


*excluding National Historic Parks and Sites. 


Source: Statistics Canada (1970-71 and 1972) Canada Yearbook. 
Information Canada, Ottawa. 


Until recently these increasing figures meant that in many 
areas facilities not previously used to their fullest extent 
such as campgrounds and picnic areas were gradually assuming 
their potential loads. Visitation figures must be used 
carefully, however, as a visitor includes anyone passing 
through the gates of a national park whether he actually uses 


any of the facilities there or not, Currently during the 
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peak summer months of July and August the Rocky Mountain 
national parks have more camping parties than there are sites 
to accommodate them (National and Historic Parks Branch, 
1970b), while other day use facilities are showing the 
Signs of increased wear and tear. Although the parks of 
Canada are for the benefit, education, and enjoyment of all 
Canadians there comes a point at which one must ask whether 
or not the experience a Canadian gains in a national park 
iS unique and in keeping with the other purpose of national 
parks--to leave them unimpaired. At some point changes will 
have to be made as any use implies a certain amount of 
inevitable change in the natural environment, but how much 
Change is too much? The argument has been raised that the 
many visitors who are pouring into the Canadian national parks 
are urban and that they bring with them their urban values 
and problems (Stenton, 1969:180). Larger serviced camp- 
grounds have been built to cope with the numbers of campers 
who now demand services and other social amenities not 
previously afforded to national park campgrounds. fThe 
recreational camper is a key figure in national park planning 
and as his numbers increase so do the problems of over use. 

There can be little doubt that automobile camping 
itself makes heavy demsznds on the natural resources of a 
National park, vet this isan activity in which @ great many 
taxpaying citizens feel they have a right to engage. In 
the recent clarification of Canadian National Park policy it 


was stated that, 
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Camping is an activity closely related to the basic 
purposes of National Parks. Facilities and regulations 
for camping should therefore be carefully planned to 
encourage this form of park use without sacrificing the 
natural park values that the camper has come to enjoy 
(National and Historic Parks Branch, 1970b:10). 
Clearly camping is considered by the Canadian National Park 
Service to be a desirable activity within a national park. 
However, as has been noted by Knetsch (1968), one cannot 
equate the value of the supply of recreation areas with the 
numbers that will use them. It has been assumed by many that 
if a person camps in a national park he is gaining a unique 
experience in keeping with the enjoyment of the natural area 
for which the park was provided. The evidence (which will 
be discussed in greater detail later) does not support such 
an assumption. There are those who feel that the experience 
gained by many national park visitors is not unique and could 
be obtained in other recreational areas (Johnson, 1967 and 
Stenton, 1969). It has been suggested that a national park 
is not just an area where a person can "get away from it 
all" (Henderson, 1968:900). Even though there are indications 
that today's national park visitor can tolerate rather high 
degrees of crowding (Clawson, 1968:63) this may not be the 
most desirable use of unique natural resources. Lucas 
explains that although the desires of the user are an 
essential ingredient in the formulation of park policy this 
does not mean that park policy needs to be dictated by the 


present visitor's attitudes as they may be shortsighted, 


sedtiiush ,Woreins-conrlict with the ideas or-others’. Lucas 
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goes O1 CO state tileu, Hign quality “sor "showld "ber -bhe 
essence of the visitor's experience in a national park" 
(ives. 9D5). 

The problems of overuse and misuse are related not 
Only to the sheer numbers who attempt to gain benefit from 
the national parks, but also to the type of activities and 
uses which park visitors demand. In many ways Canadians 
regard their national parks as the central asset of their 
recreation resources. Often this has meant that activities 
which could take place in other areas of lower recreation 
quality are being pursued in some of the highest quality 
natural areas that Canada can provide. A national park, 
although created for people, simply cannot be all things 
to all people (Dasman, 1968). If urban areas are places 
from which people need to escape and national parks are to 
be offered as a solution it is possible that the ills of the 
urban environment are not cured, but only transferred to 
Another cetting (Hope, 2971). The indications. are to the 
contrary that the recreational camper is seeking a total 
escape from his every day life for he brings with him all 
the conveniences of home, his urban social patterns, and 
values. The experience being gained from such camping is 
not to be judged, but rather to be understood. From the 
past patterns of Canadian national park use it seems apparent 
that the role the parks should play in the lives of Canadians 


must be more clearly delineated. This delineation has 
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importance beyond the obvious for as Eichhorn has noted, 
The changes which take place in the environment of 
national parks are an indication of the future of 
North American environments. What happens here will 
show the values each generation places on natural 


beauty, and the sacrifice each is willing to make in 
deference to the next (1968:341). 


Solution to Overuse and Misuse 


Within both the United States and Canada the problems 
of overuse and misuse have been recognized and certain steps 
have been taken. Within Canada this has included: 1) a 
clearer formulation of park policies, 2) the addition of 
new parks in eastern Canada to even out the previous geograph- 
ical imbalance in the system, and 3) the development of 
master plans for each of Canada's National Parks. The last 
of these three steps includes plans to zone areas of each 
park according to the use to which that area is best suited. 
Other solutions which have been suggested for the future are 
the establishment of broad recreation policies into which 
national parks will be fitted and the addition of more varied 
types of parks (National and Historic Parks Branch, 1969), 
such as national shorelines, recreation areas, and historic 
Sites. Most of these solutions, however, do not directly 
confront the issue. National parks can be zoned, enlarged, 
redrawn, developed, established closer to urban areas, 
revitalized with additional staff, but they will not be 
a eatey changed from their role unless other solutions 


are considered. 
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Many of the other more drastic solutions which have 
been suggested involve the restriction of the number of 
visitors allowed in the park, especially in reference to 
overnight use. Some states in the United States have tried 
reservation systems with a fair degree of success (e.g. 
Oregon). Quota systems have been used in other areas for 
the restriction of either material goods or people. Some 
feel that only day use should be allowed in a national park 
(Clawson, 1968) with a much greater emphasis being placed on 
the development of visitor facilities outside the park 
boundaries. Solutions of this type are similar to some of 
those mentioned above in that they involve relatively simple 
manipulations of requlatony) functions 4~ Other solutions 
which may offer-the-best results in the long run are not so 
clear <cuc. 

Two of these solutions are education and carrying 
capacity. In the former the role of the national park is 
changed in the eyes of the public. Henderson, the executive 
director of the National and Provincial Parks Association 
of jiCanada,, feels. ..that public hese regarding the unique 
value of Canada's National Parks may help prevent the heavy 
overuse and misuse of the parks. He states that national 
packs zhavice pate «itr values that, transcend, their jusevas 
recreational areas in the ordinary sense" (Henderson, 
1968:900) and that the public can be made aware of this. 


This view of a national park can enhance its value and make 
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16 
its potential benefit much greater. Education which attempts 
to change currently held opinions or attitudes is not easily 
accomplished and would involve not only the general public, 
but government officials as well. The establishment of 
Carrying Capacrty Llamits, no less of a task Chan pubiic 
education, can be considered as an alternative or as a 
complimentary solution. The concept of carrying capacity 
basically involves the determination of acceptable limits 
of use for certain areas. Inherent with the setting of 
capacity limits is the necessity of selecting a priori 
parameters. When carrying capacity limits are being set in 
a man/fenvironment situation, such as in the case of recrea- 
tion, there are two determining factors~--the ecological and 
the social. An area may not be able to tolerate large 
numbers of people before deteriorating substantially in 
quality. However, the people using the area may not be 
bothered by either the numbers of other people engaging in 
the same activity or the deterioration of the natural environ- 
ment. This situation may work in reverse and people will be 
bothered by overcrowding and natural environment deteriora- 
tion but, whatever the direction, some degree of decision- 
making will have to take place before limits are set. Within 
a national park different areas will have varying capacity 
limits depending on the individual uses to which each part 
of the park is intended. The determination of these limits 
is not an easy task and they require prior policy decisions 


as well as a great deal of research. 
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Whichever solution or combination of solutions one 
decides is best, one fact is fairly obvious from the outset. 
Although it is known that many Canadian National Parks are 
suffering from overuse and misuse, research work within 
national parks on these problems is very sparse indeed. If 
ecological research on the effects of heavy visitation 
patterns is sparse, research on the attitudes and opinions of 
park visitors and management is even more so. Of the work 
which has been done on the perception of the recreationist 
(especially the camper and wilderness user) very little of 
it has been related specifically to the problems in national 
parks. 
In order to obtain a complete perspective of the 
Situation facing national parks, research needs to be con- 
ducted concerning not only the ecological effects of over- 
use and misuse, but the effects that these problems have 
upon the visitor in the parks. In referring to what he feels 
are the research needs of national parks Lucas has explained 
Thats, 
Even with the best survey techniques, what people say 
does not always indicate what they would actually do. 
Attitudes and perceptions need to be analyzed and inter- 
preted in a broader context and related to ecological 
knowledge and park objectives, but they cannot be ignored 
gill AS 5 el ae 

This statement makes it clear that research on the park user 

needs to be of a twofold nature: what the user does in the 


park and how he feels about the park. This type of research 


is essential for the solving of overuse and misuse problems 
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18 
because it may be assumed incorrectly that the visitor is 
unaware of the problems that his behavior may create for 
both other people and the natural environment. In order to 
determine what is acceptable and not acceptable in a Canadian 
national park more research is needed on the ecological 
aspects of visitor use and the social aspects. If the park 
user is to help determine the role that national parks will 
play in Canada then more needs to be known concerning his 
attitudes and perception before any solution to overuse or 


misuse can work successfully. 


The Study Focus 


This particular study, which would be primarily 
defined as exploratory in that emphasis was placed on the 
establishment of trends and general relationships, is focused 
on one particular aspect of the man-environment relationship. 
An attempt was made in three undeveloped automobile highway 
campgrounds to determine the extent to which campers partici- 
pated in behavior which was contrary to the laws, regulations, 
and rules which applied within a Canadian national park camp- 
ground. This type of behavior is referred to as depreciative 
behavior because it has the potential to detract from both 
the natural environment and from the recreational experience 
of the camper. Three smaller undeveloped campgrounds in Jasper 
National Park were selected for this study as the research 
areas in which certain techniques were brought to bear upon 


the depreciative behavior of campers. It was felt that the 
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19 
establishment of carrying capacity limits offered a great 
deal of benefit to the future management of Canada's 
National parks and that an exploratory study on the types 
and relative amounts of depreciative behavior occurring 
in campgrounds as well as an assessment of camper and 
management viewpoints towards depreciative behavior would 
do much to help by throwing some light on the initial 
problems involved with the social aspects of carrying 
Capacity. How campers feel about the depreciative behavior 
of other campers may reveal that what one person considers 
depreciative behavior the other may not, while certain kinds 
of behavior may be considered depreciative by all campers. 
Before management personnel can begin to solve some cf the 
problems facing national parks such as overuse and misuse 
of campgrounds information must be made available which 
clearly points out how the camper feels about the social 
environment especially that part which may detract from his 
experiences in a national park campground. Such informa- 
tion would also be essential if carrying capacity limits 
were to be adopted in national parks. 

The major objectives of this study are focused on 
a better understanding of the depreciative aspects of a 
camper's social environment in a national park campground as 
well as the viewpoints of the management personnel responsi- 
ble for the well being of the park and the camper. A primary 


objective was to gain some insight into the relative amounts 
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and types of depreciative behavior which occurred in the 
three campgrounds. In this sense depreciative behavior was 
defined as all behavior sane was contrary to the rules, 
regulations, and laws of the Canadian national parks 
(although in the final analysis some behavior was considered 
depreciative which did not appear in specific regulations or 
rules). The determination of the amount and kinds of 
depreciative behavior which occurred in the campgrounds was 
to be used as a base from which it could be determined if the 
camper waS aware of behavior which actually did occur. Based 
on the assumption that a certain amount of depreciative 
behavior would occur to was the second objective of this study 
to gain a greater understanding of the attitudes and opinions 
of the campers in the three campgrounds towards depreciative 
behavior and to determine if they were aware or not that such 
behavior did occur in the campgrounds. It was thought that 
management personnel would view the same behavior ina strict 
manner and that they would tend to estimate the opinions 
and attitudes of the camper based on their own occupational 
positions and experiences. A fourth and fifth objective 
of this study were to make some estimation of the effects 
which: a) the posting of rules and regulations in the camp- 
grounds might have on the depreciative behavior observed and 
the opinions and attitudes of campers, and b) the distance 
of the various campgrounds from easy access by residents 


from a large metropolitan center might have on the actual 
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2h 
depreciative behavior observed and the attitudes and opinions 
of campers towards that behavior. Major emphasis was placed 
on the first three objectives and one might note that the 
main thrust of this study was to find out if any discrep- 
ancies existed between the depreciative behavior in three 
undeveloped national park campgrounds as it is observed and 
the attitudes and opinions held in regard to that same 


behavior. 
Thesis Organization 


Another objective of this study is to place the 
research into the context of other research which has been 
conducted in the major areas of concern to this project. 

The first chapter discussed the Canadian National Park System 
and some of the problems facing national parks in North 
America. Overuse and misuse were discussed along with some 

of the solutions which may alleviate these problems. The 
research undertaken in this study was fitted into the context 
of these social problems and related to the solution aspects 
which may aid management personnel to attain a better under- 
standing of the social problems facing their national park 
camping clientele. Chapter II will be devoted to a discussion 
of terms in regards to attitudes, opinions, and perceptions 

as well as the placement of attitude and perception research 
into geography and recreation research. Since little descrip- 


tive data was gathered in respect to camper characteristics 
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and their attitudes towards camping in general Chapter III 
will be centered on a discussion of campers. An attempt 
will be made to assess the type of campers who frequent 
various types of campgrounds, including the wilderness 
user, so that a better understanding can be gained of the 
type of campers who are likely to frequent a nationally 
known park, and especially those who might be expected to 
use undeveloped automobile campgrounds. Since the results 
of this study have their greatest relevance to the establish- 
ment of carrying capacity limits, the final section of 
Chapter III will be concerned with past research efforts 
of value to the establishment of such limits as well as the 
pertinent research which has been carried out on depreciative 
behavior. In Chapter IV a closer look will be taken at 
Jasper National Park and its visitation and camper patterns, 
as well as the specific campgrounds used in this study. 
Although some of the mechanics of the research techniques 
are discussed in the chapters dealing with the data analysis, 
basic methodology, and sample selection will also be dealt 
with in Chapter IV. Chapter V contains the data on deprecit 
ative behavior as obseryed and a discussion of the fit between 
camper characteristics during data gathering days and those 
campers inyolved in depreciatiyve acts, The Campers’ 
attitudes and opinions towards depreciative behavior will be 
dealt with in Chapter VI. Although time did not permit the 


interviewing of the personnel in the park a mail questionnaire 
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was used to determine the management viewpoint (both his 

own and what he feels are the campers') on depreciative 
behavior. The data from this questionnaire will be present- 
ed in Chapter VII. The final chapter of the thesis is 
devoted to the task of summarizing the results of the study 
and indicating the implications of these results for the 
future management of Canadian national parks and for future 


research in this area. 
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CHAPTER IL 


ALTITUDE, # OPINION, AND, PERCEPTION.» STUDY 


The question of how campers react to the social and 
natural environments around them is related to the broader 
topic involving how man perceives his environment. No 
topic could be more closely related to geography than that 
of man and environment relationships. This chapter beyins 
with a look at the development of environmental perception 
as a research area in geography. It contains a discussion 
of how geographers have helped to develop this area into 
a research frontier (Ackerman, 1963) which has generated 
interesting discussion and debate. But geographers have 
not made a great deal of effort to define the terms which 
they have often used so freely. The theory of attitudes 
and perceptions comes from other disciplines, most notably 
psychology and social psychology. The following section 
of this chapter is devoted to the theory developed in these 
disciplines. It is felt that as many geographers are part 
of the research frontiers as explained by Ackerman, that 
great attention should be placed on a comprehensive under- 
standing of attitudes and perceptions. This is essential 
when one considers that most of the research techniques used 
in the study of man/environment relationshivs originate in 
other social science disciplines and are borrowed, 
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The background having been set, the discussion narrows to 
the relationship between recreation research and geography. 
Recreation, being a fiela much like environmental percep- 
tion,.1s shared .by other disciplines .and some of the major 
contributions to environment perception in recreation follow 


the section on recreational geography. 
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The man-environment relationship has been an integral 
part of geographical study for many years. In 1864 George 
Berkins Marsh published his book Man and Nature; or Physical 
Geography as Modified by Human Actions which dealt with the 
intricate and far reaching effects of man's activities on 
the earth. As early as 1923 a geographer recommended study- 
ing geography as human ecology or human adjustment to specific 
natural environments (Barrows, 1923). The possibilistic view 
of man in his environment is a fairly modern manifestation 
in geography. The historical geographers were the first to 
recognize the importance of perception, in the study of 
geography. The environmental determinism era was hardly 
conducive to the development of humanistic elements in 
Geographical analysis and it wasn’t until the rise. of 
possibilism that these elements began to take form. Febvre 


(19323236) points this out when he states, 

In field is defined here as a general sphere of 
interest or activity shared by researchers in a number of 
different disciplines. 
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There are no necessities, but everywhere possibilities: 


and man, as master of the possibilities, is the judge 
of their use, This, by the reversal which it involves, 
puts man in the first place - man, and no longer the 


earth, nor the influence of climate, nor the determinant 
conditions of localities, 


Researchers such as Webb (1931:152-60), in his historical 

work on the woodsman's negative reaction to the environment 

of the Great Plains, used the original documents to shed 

light on the evolution of the environment that these people 
had created. Sauer (1941-10) also expressed the need to study 
environmental perception in historical geography. In 1952 

@ symposium dedicated to Marsh, Man's Role in Changing the 
Earth (Thomas, 1956), a series of papers were presented which 
brought the subject area further forward. Glacken's paper 
(1956) traced man's attitudes and ideas toward the environment 
from the first written material to the present. In 1947 

John Wright in his Presidential address to the American 
Association of Geographers advocated the idea of "terrae 
incognitae”" or the unknown world of what goes on in men's 
minds. He saw two realities—-the objective and the sub- 
jective. There could also be two kinds of subjectivity 

which involve right and wrong pictures of reality. Ina 
discussion of historical geography and the concept of the 
behavioral environment Kirk (1952) was the first geographer 

to refer to concepts similar to those in use today. He 


advocated consideration of the environment, 


* + = + not only as it was at various dates, but as it 
was observed and thought to be, for it is in this 
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behavioral environment that physical features acquire 
values and potentialities which attract or repel human 
actmone tl 9526159) 

Kirk further suggested that a region be thought of in terms 
of more than just its physical aspects, but also in terms 
of the environment as seen in the minds of the people. 

A major impetus for additional study of environmental 
perception was given in an article by Lowenthal (1961) who 
voiced the opinion that the subject matter of geography 
approximates the world of general disclosure, the everyday 
life of man on earth. He reviewed the current and past ideas 
of “personal vand :\group:perceptions of the world. In another 
paper, Kirk expressed the view that geography should be 
cencentrating on man's perception of his environment (Kirk, 
1963). As the above papers focused on the importance of 
environmental perception, it was found that the use of the 
holistic approach dealing with whole societies and cultures 
was too complicated when dealing with complex societies 
and consequently in the late 1950's and early 1960's 
geographers turned to examining selected aspects of environ- 
mental perception. The first works of this type were those 
of White (1962), Kates (1962), and Burton and Kates (1964) 
and their associates in hazard perception study at the 
University of Chicago. Even at the present time the work of 
these men provides a basic core of geographical perception 
research. Two later geographers publishing from Chicago, 


Saarinen (1966) and Sonnenfeld (1965), are considered to 
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28 
have produced some of the most successful integrative percep- 
tion studies completed within the 1960's decade. They both 
used A icombination of psychological, and geographical, study 
to produce a comprehensive view of man/environment relations. 

Within more recent years there has been a prolifera- 
tion of other types of geographical studies embodying the 
perceptual process in the study of behavior. One of these 
areas is that of spatial patterns and diffusion. The work 
of Gould (1966) on mental maps involves perceived environ- 
mental elements as they affect residential desirability. The 
use of one. of the gqeographer's primary tools, the map), to 
discern perceptual elements is a method which has applications 
beyond the specific problems with which Gould directly deals. 
A similar problem was dealt with by Wolpert (1964) who worke 
on the way in which the decision making process affects 
Spatial patterns. Within a more restricted range is the work 
of researchers dealing with the perceptual process and urban- 
iZoatiOl.. FOremocteamong), thas: workg4s) that,ofebynch (1960) who 
concentrated on the images’ that inhabitants: held of the 
different cities in which they lived by the use of image 
maps to show how his respondents perceived the city. Con- 
centrating on the perception of urban transportation and its 
relationship to planning Appleyard, Lynch, and Meyer (1964) 
have studied the view from the road, while Carr and Schissler 
(1969) looked at city road systems through the eyes of those 


using them. 
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Other types of geographical studies which deal with 
environmental perception are those which approach their sub- 
ject matter from an examination of documents, writings, and 
pamntingsin chowenthal. iand.~Pwince have.dooked at the English 
landscape in this manner .(1964 and 1965). This type of 
phenomenological approach is most prevalent in the work of 
Yiehuewhuan (Lo7 ke, O7LD) Ths approach differs from past 
approaches in that it takes a rather holistic view of the 
man/environment relationship from a rather subjective point 
of view. 

A collection of articles which contains examples 
of the above types of perception studies within geography 
is that edited by Lowenthal (1967). In 1972 a second set of 
perception papers, again edited by Lowenthal (1972a), appeared 
impenvLronmment jahd sBehaviors. This)collection contains some 
papers by the same authors as the first, but generally they 
indicate the type of work being done currently. One other 
collection of papers worth mentioning is that edited by 
Sewell and Burton (1971) which relates perceptions and 
attitudes to resource management study and contains a fine 
section on concepts, theory, and techniques. 

Although the development of perception theory and 
methodology has been largely left to other disciplines, some 
studies have appeared which attempt to theorize about percep- 
tiGnewaAshineges¢grapby  sebrookizeld's (1969) paper on, the 
environment as perceived attempts to theorize about the nature 


of the perception/behavior process and how this relates to 
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30 
geography. He feels that the decision-making process 
profoundly affects the spatial/behavior patterns which 
emerge on the earth because the decision-maker bases his 
decisions on the environment as perceived, not as it is. 

The action produced from these decisions is played out in 

the real environment and hence produces certain spatial 
patterns. He later goes on to state that it is the most 
important job of geographers to relate environmental percep- 
tion to reality and therefore to provide accurate analysis 

of the man/environment relationships (1969:75). Ina similar 
vein Downs (1970) in his review of geographical space 
perception feels that the behavioral revolution has much to 
offer in the clarification of human spatial behavior. The 
study of how man perceives his environment helps to clarify 
spatial behavior and changes the basic scheme for analysis 
from environment/spatial behavior to that of environment/man/ 
Spatial behavior which throws more emphasis on the under- 
lying process rather than on the spatial patterns that behavior 
produces (Downs, 1970:70). Saarinen (1969) also agrees that 
a major part of the geographical realm of research lies with 
discerning the man/environment system, however, he foresees 

a new type of geography based on the fact that geographers 
are no longer studying environmental perception in only 
broad, general, and subjectiwe ways, but are looking directly 
at people to discern their perception of environment. 


It can been seen from the above that the way in which 
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perception studies fit into the geographical milieu depends 
greatly upon how geography itseif is defined. It is suffi- 
cient to say that many geographers have accepted environmental 
perception as part of their definition of geography whether 
it be spatial pattern oriented, man/environment related, or 
regionally defined. Reviews of the field of perception in 
geography are not profuse. Saarinen's (1969) review is 
arranged according to the scale of the study, from personal 
Space and room geography to the world view. This review and 
the one by Wood (1970) point out the many diverse areas into 
which environmental perception has gone in geography. Lowenthal 
(1972) in his review of interdisciplinary research in percep- 
tion and behavior has observed that, 

Contributions to the understandong of environmental 

perception and behavior have increased rapidly in recent 

years. .. . But as a number of recent overviews indicate, 

the field as a whole remains essentially unorganized and 

dvs7ointeds (197252333): 
He goes on to state that work in this area falls short of its 
full potential because it lacks commonly accepted definitions, 
objectives, and techniques for applying research results to 
the needs of environmental planning and decision making. 
"Above all, studies in this field now require a more system- 
atically organized theoretical base" (Lowenthal, 1972b:333). 
A few of the geographers who have attempted a definition of 
attitudes and perceptions are White (1966), Sadler (1971),and — 
Schiff (1971). However, the main body of knowledge con- 


cerning the formation of attitudes and opinions comes from 
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psychology. The problems of forming a theoretical base are 
related partially to an inability for the disciplines to 
communicate with each other as to terms which when borrowed 
may change their definitions. A more systematically organized 
theoretical base would help not only to prevent changing term 
definitions, but might also aid in the establishment of 
accepted relationships between the various aspects of attitudes 
and perception as well as aid in past research efforts. With- 
in this study some attempt will be made to define the terms 


which will be used and their relationships to each other. 


Definitions from the Social Sciences 


"Problems of attitude and attitude change are urgent 
and crucial today, perhaps more than in previous periods of 
human oistory “(Sierir ana Sherif, 19707294) ."" The" quote 
from two fairly prominent psychologists points out that the 
necessity of understanding attitudes has been important in 
the past, but that it is even more important today. They go 
on to note that man's mastery over the physical environment 
has created a new environment in which the attitudes of 
individuals effects a wider range of people and physical space 
than ever before. This desire to understand attitude formula- 
tion has a great deal to do with the desire to predict man's 
behaviors “Carl Rogers Nas Voiced optimism that’ .). 2% 
psychological science will advance along the lines of dis- 


covering the lawful order which exists in human behavior and 
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33 
expertence-1nm Interpersonal relationships, an learning, in 
perception, and other psychological events" (1970:11). 
Research so far has not been successful in substantiating this 
optimism. Research in this field has extended over a period 
ef three decades. One of the earliest articles in the field 
was that written by Allport in 1935. Since then many articles 
and books have been written on attitudes and perception. With- 
in recent times there has been a great expansion of the realm 
of attitude research into the different social sciences. 
Sociologists have been active in attitude research especially 
with the beginnings of social psychology. The focus here is 
the study of the individual in society, his attitudes and 
behavior as they relate to his interactions within different 
groups. Other fields which have even more recently entered 
into additudinal research are those; of anthropology, political 
science, history, and geography. 

Since Allport's article on attitudes many different 
definitions of attitude have been put forward. The immediate 
problem is that the attitudinal formation process cannot be 
directly observed. The early approach to this problem was to 
derive the theory from introspection of one's own mind or to 
record the verbal comments of a trained college-subject 
(Feifel, 1970:29-31). However, as the successes of the hard 
sciences came to light the social sciences began to emulate 
the, scientific method,of such disciplines as physics. There 


developed a shift from the older introspective philosophical 
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34 
methods to methods which were operationally definable. At 
the theoretical level the tenets of logical positivism were 
accepted. The search for theory and laws in attitudinal 
study became one of inference from the directly observable 
(Bridgeman, 1927). Behavior became the criterion from which 
attitude theory was derived, which of course assumed that the 
two were directly related. 

If there are a multitude of theories on attitude 
formulation one might then ask if these are related. Osgood, 
Suci, and Tannenbaum in their article on attitude measurement 
seem to feel that some consistency and agreement is evident, 
See se PaccVculariy with Tespect to the major properties 
that attitudes are assumed to possess" (1970:227). They state 
that attitudes are: 

1) learned and implicit and are inferred states of the 
organism presumably acquired in much the same manner 
that other such internally learned activity is acquired, 

2) predispositions to respond, but are distinguished from 
the other states of readiness in that they predispose 
toward an evaluative response, 

3) implicit processes having reciprocally antagonistic 
properties varying in intensity (i.e. attitudes have 
directions and intensities which range from one end of 
a continuum to the other). 

These properties place attitudes as internal mediators that 
Operate between most stimulus and response patterns. Follow- 
ing closely to this assessment of attitudinal properties is 

a definition taken from a basic social psychology text book 
which divides an attitude into three distinct components 


centered around a single object or set of objects: 1) the 


cognitive component (beliefs), 2) the affective or feeling 
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2. 
component, and 3) the action tendency or disposition component 
(Keuteh aCrutehiield,«and.Ballachey,«1962:.137-14 /june The 
cognitive component consists of the individual's beliefs, 
which need) not«be.correct wabout,the. objects), ofethe attitude. 
This also includes his evaluations (good-bad) about the 
object(s). The affective component consists of an indi- 
vidual's feelings regarding the object(s)--his likes and 
dislikes.i _Thescactiens component as that part of an attitude 
which when combined with the other two components predisposes 
an individual to behave in a certain manner. This division 
of attitude into the cognitive, emotive and action components 
is stairly common,to attitude definitions as is the: iadearthat 
attitudes are learned predispositions to act depending on the 
external circumstances (Cook,and: Selltiz, 1970-23-4),. A 
fairly recent and comprehensive definition which varies from 
the above is that of Fishbein (1967a:257-266) who differen- 
tiates between beliefs and attitudes. Using the same three 
components as mentioned above he defines the attitude as a 
learned predisposition to respond to an object or class of 
objects in a favorable or unfavorable way. He only includes 
the emotive (effective) component as attitude. Beliefs 
consist of the other two components (cognitive and action) 
which regulate what a person thinks about the relations 
between the object of belief and any other object, concept, 
value, or goal, and what types of actions should be taken 
with regard to them. Fishbein also divides beliefs into 


two types: beliefs in the existence of the object and beliefs 


pm 


36 
aHoulLwEhner naturerorsthelobyectiand) itsrrelationships 
(Opinions). In essence he places attitudes on an emotive 
(feelings of liking or disliking) dimension and beliefs on 
al probabil ity) dimension. Thissdefianitionviofrattitude:com- 
pohents’ais well thought! outecelti.may besthat it is a’ theory 
based on the information revealed by the current methodology, 
rather than’ a theory which is based on reality (i.e. the 
theory only fits the tests made of it). Two other aspects 
of attitudes which have great importance to their measure- 
ment are those of direction and magnitude. The direction 
refers to whether or not the attitude is positive or negative, 
while the magnitude refers to the degree to which the attitude 
is positive or negative. 

One other distinction which needs to be made is that 
between perception and attitude. Although an actual defini- 
tion of perception is not made an attempt is made to differ- 
entiate what perceptions are concerned with as apart from an 
avtitude.® Thesphysiclogical’ patterns if perception»are not 
of interest here, but what Schiff (1971) refers to as social 
perception. She defines social perception as being concerned 
with; 

2 Yen MEhelampressilon-Onelhas Ofralsocial! stimulus. or 
set of stimuli, as that impression is modified by the 
perceiver's past experience in general, his previous 
experience with that same or similar stimuli and the 
individual's state at the moment he is viewing the 
Semi liis. OF Briterest (Scher, 197173)-. 


When perception is used to refer to a set of beliefs about 
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ai 
environmental events not present or experienced by the 
individual, then it is erroneously used. Perception refers 
only to situations in which the stimulus is physically 
present or was recently administered in an experimental 
situations) Thelscope of vperceptionsis smallerathannathat of 
an attitude and perceptions are more related to specific 
stimulus while attitudes are related to a class of stimuli. 
Perception affects attitudes and attitudes affect perception, 
butethey arernot theCsame;ealthoughtcognition plays: acrole 
inebothseoietheme rin, this respect canvepinion is snotupercéep- 
Bhony  pbutiathbelich&szandipast fofiancattiiude. 

One technique which has been used to summarize 
attitude formulation and behavior systems has been that of 
visual diagrams. As long as one keeps in mind the limitations 
that these models possess as noted by Feigal then these have 
a real value. Feigal states that these models are only "intel- 
lectual scaffolding" (1970:47) which attempt to give factual 
content to theories which are unyisualizable. He notes in 
relation to physical theory models that they are conceptual 
formulations of postulates which are connected by correspon- 
dence rules which are usually probabilistic in nature with 
the observables in various domains of evidence (1970:47). 

This is especially true of mental models. Keeping this in 
mind a few of the visual models will be briefly discussed. 
Downs (1970:90) provides a very simplistic model of Fishbein's 


attitude definition which show the fairly complex relationship 
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between attitudes, beliefs, and behavior (see Figure 2). 
He also provides a diagram showing the interaction of the 
individual with the spatial environment (see Figure 3). 
This model is one which encorporates the individual's image 
of the real world and how he acts upon this image and as 
such is trying to visualize the whole process of mental 
activity and behavior within the real world. Another sim~ 
plistic model showing the relationship of attitudes and 
behaveor 1s that of Collinge wiho7 0 :141)" who” encorporates 
previous experiences, attitudes, situational factors, and 
behavior into a continuous feedback system of human behavior 
(see Figure 4). The model used by Sadler (1971:53) to 
explain the role of perception in the man/environment inter- 
action also shows the place of attitudes in this interaction 
(see Figure 5). This model is based on the theories of 
cognitive behaviorism as can be seen by noting that there 
are three environments (the real, the perceived, and the 
operational environment) and that the individual behaves on 
the basis of the environment as he perceives it. Attitudes 
and beliefs therefore have a great deal to do with how a 
person will react in his environment. 

For the purposes of this study, which is mainly 
concerned with opinions and attitudes, an attitude wiil be 
defined as having three components: 1) the emotive component 
(feelings of like and disitke)7-2)—-the’ cognitive component 


consisting of beliefs concerned with the existence of various 
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Figure 2. Down's attitude and behavior model. 
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Figure 3. Down's model of the individual and 
spatial environment interaction. 
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Figure 4. Collin's model of the attitude and 
behavior relationship. 
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phenomena and the evaluation of them, and 3) the disposition 
component or the tendency to respond to various phenomena in 
certain ways. When the word “opinion” is used it refers to 
the beliefs an individual holds in the existence of and about 
the™-nature vor an object, place; or person which make up the 
cognitive component of an attitude. Perception, a term not 
frequently used in this study, is defined as the process which 
occurs when an individual is reacting to a stimulus which is 
physically present and involves his impressions as modified 
by his past experiences, attitudes, and present mental state. 
These definitions make it amply clear that the terms attitude, 
Opinions, and perception will not be used interchangeably but 


will refer to specific mental components and processes. 
Recreational Geography 


Having defined attitudes and perceptions and having 
discussed the role of environmental perception studies in 
geography the next step is to briefly discuss environmental 
perception and recreation. Within geography, recreation has 
occupied a position similar to that of perception and attitude 
studies in that it too has been shared by many various 
disciplines. Early inventories of recreational geography 
indicate that great emphasis was placed on the economic 
aspects of recreation (McMurry, 1954; Wolfe, 1964) and it was 
generally considered a part of Seenedtic geography. In the 


mid sixties two articles eimphasized the importance of 
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theoretical model building (Campbell, 1966) and mathematical 
systems based on transportatzon networks .(Wolfe, 1967) to the 
understanding of spatial recreation patterns. Within recent 
years «the simportance of attitude and perception studies in 
determining a recreation pattern has increased. O'Riordan 
(L9/0) sin his erevole on ocukdoor recreation research felt 
that the use of Clawson's recreational experience model could 
offer much in helping to determine choice in outdoor recrea- 
tion. One area he stressed was the manner in which recrea- 
tionists evaluate their surroundings while they are at the 
recreation site (O'Riordan, 1970:156). As recreational 
activities became more popular in the sixties it became 
necessary to refer to the problems of recreation. Currently 
research in recreation geography accentuates the need for 
data which the resource manager can use in planning and the 
need for solutions to the problems of urban recreation (Beyers, 
1970). he state of recreational geography is. stall hazy, as 
Clark (1970) has noted, it is hard to tell the work done by 
the geographer from that done in other disciplines, and in 
many ways like the work done in the other disciplines it 
lacks scientific rigor, adequate methods, and proper study 
G@esign (Clark, 1970:166). This haziness of field especially 
applies to attitude and perception study in recreation. By 
its very nature attitude and perception study is within an 
interdisciplinary study area. The following section therefore, 
will not be restricted to the work of geographers, but to the 


important research which has been conducted. 
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Attitude and Perception Studies in Outdoor Recreation 


A definition of recreation states, 
Recreation consists of activities or experiences carried 
on within leisure, usually chosen voluntarily by the 
participant, either because of the satisfaction or pleas- 
ure he gains from them or because he perceives certain 
personal or social values to be derived from them 
(Kraus, 1971:266). 
Implicit in this definition is the importance of satisfaction 
or pleasure elements in recreation as well as the perception 
of values derived from certain activities. Much speculation 
concerning these satisfactions, pleasures, and values has 
taken place, not a great deal of useful research has been 
conducted on these topics. As the use of government recreation 
resources increased after World War II various government 
agencies became interested in the different aspects of 
recreation use. As mentioned previously, a heavy emphasis 
was placed on the economic aspects of recreation and only 
recently has research been focused on the attitudes and 
perceptions of recreationists. The result of this governmental 
interest in recreation research has meant that much of the 
valuable attitude and perception study has been concentrated 
on certain recreational activities such as camping and 
wilderness use. Some studies have utilized the writings of 
the past to theorize about the attitudes held by recreationists 
today (Grazia, 1970; Nash, 1968). Noted anthropologist 


Margaret Mead has stated that past attitudes toward the natural 


environment have shaped attitudes that are held today (1962:2). 
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These studies are valuable, but they are of a more speculative 
and subjective nature than the more empirical studies which 
aGLeMmpEe TO assess the values and attitudes of present day 
recreationists. Researchers such as Knapp (1972) have 
hypothesized that a person will seek in his recreational 
environment those attributes not available to him in his non- 
leisure environment, while others claim that the reverse is 
true--a recreationist seeks out the familiar when choosing 
his recreational activities (Etzkorn, 1964). Whichever the 
case recreational preferences do seem to be affected to some 
degree by culturally determined phenomena, which affect 
attitudes and perceptions and in turn recreational activities 
(Burch, 1970). One article which attempt to summarize the 
research on the role of perception in the recreational experi- 
ence is that by Mercer (1971) who used the four phases of a 
recreational experience as category headings (these are the 
anticipation, travel, on-site, and recollection phases 

first used by Clawson). Mainly Mercer suggested areas for 
Fruitful research and noted that in regard to on-site percep- 
tion little is known about the relationship between stated 
preference and actual choice. Mercer observes that there are 
great problems in articulating environmental preferences 

and that current research techniques in recreation are often 
too dependent on certain types of tools such interviews and 
questionnaires. It appears that more questions have been 


asked than have been answered as far as attitudes and 
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perception in outdoor recreation are concerned. 

As mentioned above, a great deal of attitude and 
perception research has been concentrated on the camper and 
the wilderness user. These are outdoor recreation activi- 
ties which take up a large amount of recreation space in 
North America and are of major concern to many governmental 
agencies. The recreationist's conception of the resources 
he uses is of major concern to planners (Burch, 1964) as is 
better knowledge of the vocabulary (or state of knowledge) of 
the recreationist (Burch, 1970) and his reactions to manage- 


ment changes. 
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CHAPTER IIIf 


THE CAMPER AND CARRYING CAPACITY 


Prior to World War II very few people in North 
America camped for recreational enjoyment. The participa- 
tion rates for this activity have increased tremendously 
in the last ten to fifteen years (Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, 1967). Camping is a recreation activity which 
involves numbers of governmental agencies and consumes a 
moderately large amount of land space and financial invest- 
ment. The greatest suppliers of camping facilities in 
North America are governmental institutions. In Canada the 
federal and provincial governments are largely responsibie 
for the available camping facilities. As previously mentioned 
one of the key roles of Canadian national parks is to provide 
Opportunities for the enjoyment of nature, of which camping 
is considered a major aspect. Not a great deal of infcrma- 
tion is available on the Canadian camper, but such govern- 
mental programs as the Canadian Outdoor Recreation Demand 
Study are seeking to rectify this situation. Information 
concerning the complete camping event (LaPage, 1969:19) or 
all aspects, of the camping experience is necessary before 
accurate demand predictions and comprehensive facility 
planning will be possible. For reasons mentioned earlier, 
camping is anactivity which has received a great deal of 
research attention. The first part of this chapter is 
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concerned with an overview of the North American camper 
and will consist of the following three sections: 1) the 
socioeconomic and other characteristics of campers, 2) 
activity patterns of campers, and 3) camper attitudes. 
Following the overview a brief discussion ensues which 
attempts to explain the basic tenets of the theory of 
Carrying capacity, within which various research findings 
will be placed. One of the aspects of carrying capacity 
has to do with human attitudes and perceptions and it will 
be here that the background will be set for the discussion 
of the research carried out in this study. 

Before directly proceeding with the camper overview 
it might be well to attempt a definition of camping. Most 
research concerning camping does not define the activity in 
any precise manner. This may be because: 1) little is known 
aboutathes history lofi camping ~ 2)erche) activaty Vtself) is? fairly 
diverse in nature and is not a distinct entity, and 3) few 
prior attempts have been made to define camping. It may be 
considered that the term is fairly clear and needs no defini- 
tion. Lucas, a pioneer in recreation research, notes that 
this is not the case (1964:409). For the purpose of this 
study the definition used by Dooling (1967) will be used. 

He states that camping is, 
~~ «% wa Living out-of-doors’ overnight using. for? shelter 
a bedroll, sleeping bag, trailer, tent, or a hut open on 
one or more sides, if the person takes his bedding, cooking 


equipment, and food with him. Formal camps, such as Boy 
Scout camps, are not included (Dooling, 1967:20). 
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it is believed that this definition will cover a broad range 
of camping situations. One further step has been taken 
in the definition of camping, and that has been to delineate 
three styles of camping, based on the facilities that each 
type of campground provides. In their 1962 recreation survey 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission dis- 
tinguished the developed camp area from the undeveloped 
(1962a:33). Since that time the camping scene has changed 
as greater numbers of campers are using sophisticated equip- 
ment which requires modern facilities to accommodate them. 
Burch and Wenger. (1967) suggested three styles of family 
Camping: easy access, remote, and combination. Three styles 
Similar to those above which will be used in this study are: 
1) the modern or developed automobile campground, 2) the 
undeveloped or semi-serviced automobile campground, and 3) 
the remote or primitive campground which is not accessible 
by automobile. A developed automobile campground consists 
of many modern facilities such as electrical, water, and 
sewage hookups, flush toilets, laundry rooms, permanent 
attendants, and often showers while an undeveloped or semi- 
developed automobile campground does not contain most of these 
amenities, but may have picnic tables, fireplaces, parking 
spurs, and perhaps a centrally located water source such as 
a well or tap. These campgrounds usually do not have 
permanent staff and may have money collection boxes for fees, 
no fees, or an automobile attendant who drives around in an 


automobile to collect fees from several of these campgrounds. 
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The remote style of camping refers to those areas which can 
only "be reached ‘by “horse”or*on “foot “and often "have no facili- 
ties for camping. These are three basic styles of camping 
which will be used in this study. If the above styles can be 
differentiated by name, can they also be differentiated by 


the type of camper which frequents them most often? 


Socioeconomic and other Characteristics of Campers 


The majority of early research on camping was 
concerned with a determination of camper characteristics. It 
was felt that if a camper could be differentiated from the 
rest of the recreating public then predictions of future demand 
could be made and adequate facility development could take place. 
The first comprehensive reports on campers were a result of 
the studies undertaken by the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission (O.R.R.R.C.). In 1959 it was estimated that 
one out of every six American adults participated in camping 
(O.R.R.R.C., 1962;:62) and an estimate made a year later 
reported that during the peak camping season 8% of the pop- 
ulation went camping. However, some recent research on 
camping participation patterns (LaPage and Ragain 197la; 1971b) 
seems to indicate that about 25% of the campers interviewed 
were responsible for more than 50% of all reported camping. 
LaPage and Ragain use the term "heavy~-half" in respect to 
these "campers. © Pt appears “that those who.camp most tend to 
camp even more through time, while those who camp a few times 


er year “tend "to ‘décrease their damping participation. This 
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research points out that some caution must be used when 
referring to overall numbers of adults who camp. As far as 
camper characteristics are concerned the O.R.R.R.C. reports 
(1962a;1962b) seem to indicate that campers are family 
groups, in the middle to upper income brackets, have a fairly 
high level of educational achievement, and are in the upper 
levels of the working class. Two other important factors 
concerning those who camp on a regular basis are that they 
have friends who camp and that they have had some experience 
with the outdoors at sometime in their childhood. Other 
research has.shown that this latter factor is closely related 
to participation trends (LaPage and Ragain, 197la). One 
cautionary note has been expressed by Shafer who notes that 
Campers vary greatly from one type of campground to another 
and in the same campground from month to month (1969). He 
states that data from camper studies cannot be lumped together 
in a meaningful way. However, these above-mentioned 
characteristics do. appear to have credibility due to the many 
surveys which have been conducted which show similar trends. 
Shafer further suggested that camper surveys should be 
stratified by months and similar campgrounds (1969). 

An early article by Stone and Taves (1958) on users 
in the Boundary Waters Canoe Area (B.W.C.A.) was one of the 
first to point out that wilderness users differed from other 
campers. On a broader scale another O.R.R.R.C. study report 
(1962c) confirmed their findings. In their sample of 491 


wilderness users they found that: 
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1) males predominated over females, 2) a large proportion 
were highly educated professionals (white collar workers) 
with fairly high incomes, 3) many users were from urban areas 
and had lived there all their lives, and 4) most wilderness 
users had other outdoor recreation interests and family or 
friends who participated in the same activities. This report 
also went on to note three characteristics which distinguished 
the inveterate user from the seldom and occasional user. These 
characteristics were: 

1) introduction to camping at an early age, 

2) Jlreater socla =reinrorcemenrt OfVihe activity by 

family and friends, and 

3) males exhibited greater commitment than women. 
Within the different wilderness areas studied-in this report 
the characteristics of the user were found to vary somewhat, 
as did length and kind of trip, with the varying attractions 
of the area visited. 

In a study comparing three styles (remote, developed 
campgrounds, and combined) of camping Burch and Wenger (1967) 
found that there were differences between the campers who 
used the various styles. When combining the three styles 
they found that families with two or three children were 
overrepresented and that the ages of the children affect 
whic’. camping style they will use. From the data gathered 
in this study Burch (1966) hypothesized that there may be a 
family life cycle associated with camping style choice. He 
Pertethat D10logicals factors such as family size would exert 


an influence upon the style of camping an individual would 
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select. Burch and Wenger did feel that old ideas concerning 
the individuals who camp needed to be reevaluated and that 
the differences in camper characteristics they found between 
remote and the.other camping styles do not indicate that 
only the wealthy and the highly educated use the remote style. 

One of the most well known and comprehensive studies 
of wilderness users is that conducted by Hendee, Catton, Marlow, 
and Brockman .(1963), 1n.the-northwestern.U.S.. Similar to 
thesO,RzR WF. Cunstudy A1962c) this, research indicated, that 
the most intensive users were: a) very highly educated, b) 
had more close friends who were wilderness users, and c) 
Wereqmost likely to, belong..to conservation or,outdeor clubs. 
From the results of the research presented above it appears 
that wilderness users are different from the camper in general. 

Other research which deals with the socioeconomic 
and life style characteristics of campers is availabie ( Wagar 
Peo 3e Sezcorn nn TOA a Thorecel |, ~L268- Shafer ~~ 1965. Kandg,. 1965 
and+ 1968). »-Some,of the. Canadian. national, parks have.very 
extensive material available on visitor use (e.g. Nixon, 
1967a°and 1967b). The mountain national parks of Canada 
may differ somewhat from the expected in that many campers 
are attracted to these parks by their reputation as scenic 
areas rather than as suppliers of prime campground areas. 

The supply of campgrounds. is limited in the mountain parks and 
during much of the summer not a great deal of choice is 


afforded to the user who may have to select a campground on 
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the basis of time rather than preference. It is also logical 
that these parks would attract a much greater variety of 
campers from a larger area than would campgrounds in other 
areas with less reputation. Most studies on campers agree 
that socioeconomic and other characteristics do not adequately 
explain the camping patterns which have developed. Both Shafer 
(1965) and King (1968) note that socioeconomic variables are 
more related to why certain families camp than they are to 
where they camp or which style they choose. Even though 
socioeconomic characteristics may have an influence on camping 
predictions and may show the differing characteristics of 
attitude, groups, there are other factors which affect why 


people camp and where. 


Activity Patterns 


There has been some indication that what people do 
when they camp can reveal interesting insights to their 
attitudes towards camping in general. This is an indirect 
way of assessing attitudes by both observing what people do 
ander inoing Outs wiate they spreferytosdo.) slLnis intormatLion.also 
allows a comparison between activities and characteristics of 
the camper which might prove very helpful in increasing 
predictive abilities (Hendee, Gale, Catton, 1971:33) and 
understanding varying attitudes towards depreciative behavior. 
King (1966) constructed an average time budget for campers 
using different resource-based campgrounds in the Huron- 


Manistee National Forests. By looking at the following table 
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one notes that relaxation (camp chores, loafing, reading, 
and visiting) is an activity in which a very large propor- 
tion of campers engage, more than the portions of campers 
who participate in other activities based on the particular 


resources of the campground. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENT OF CAMPERS PARTICIPATING IN VARIOUS 
ACTIVITIES) BY «CAMPGROUND) TYPE 


River and Lake, no take, 

DOIN LY, stream beach beach 
(n=530) (n=16) (n=1,060) 

Relaxation D1 Sed. 94 
Auto sightseeing 40 48 31 
Fishing 26 47 33 
Swimming as, he 54 
Picnicking ia iy 21 
Boating 0 14 a2 
Canoeing (2s) 0 4 
Hiking 29 it] Ley 
Gathering forest products 2/ 18 7 4 
Nature Study _ 10 8 ‘ 


tee ss. Loans 05. percent - 
pf “co cMeringe per, tes, Pine Cones, Musirocms, flowers, Glo. 


source’: § Rasig, [966 

King explains that there is a relationship between types of 
campground preference and activity preference (1566:3). 

Burch has gone beyond simple observation of actual activities 
GO COnSscruciuing a CyYpOLogy Of "ACtivities wich “the ‘canper 
pursues. He notes that, "Camping differs from other play in 
that the campers, though isolated from the commitments of 
everyday life, pursue many of the routines of everyday life" 


(1965:605). Camping as a chosen system of play has a 
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definitional arrangement which contains a variety of roles, 
experiences, and motivations. A most interesting point is 
that when people camp in developed site areas where they bring 
all their modern equipment they make simple alterations to 
their site by constructing objects that serve little functional 
value (such as a primitive wood bench between two trees when 
they have aluminum chairs). There is a link with the past 
when people gain pleasure by acting in what they consider 
the resourceful "pioneer" spirit. The typology of behavior 
established by Burch within the camping situation therefore 
offers interesting insights into why people act as they do. 
Another team of researchers, Hendee, Gale, and Gatton (1971) 
feel that the above*approach to ACtCIvity patterns Ts too 
restrictive in that it is based solely on observed activity 
and does not consider underlying similarities or differences 
in the meaning of recreational activities. Hendee, et. al. 
Coy) state that a cypology "consisting “Or the campers 
preferred activities extends any interpretation of meaning 
and gives great insight into the satisfaction gained from 
these activities. Their study was based on a questionnaire 
mailed to people in the state of Washington who were asked 
to state their six most preferred activities from a list of 
twenty-six possible choices. From an analysis of the most 
preferred activity a table was constructed which depicted the 
different categories of preferred activities. This table 


revealed that: 1) appreciative-symbolic activities (such 
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as sightseeing natural features, hiking, photography, and 
mountain climbing) were preferred as first choice by 57.13% 
of the sample (of 1,208), 2) extractive-symbolic activities 
(fishing and hunting) were first choices for 21% of the 
sample, 3) passive-freeplay activities (relaxing, driving, 
Gamp chores, boating Or Canocing, sunbathing, playing cards, 
drinking, reading, and drawing) were first preferences for 
16.83 of the sample, 4) sociable learning activities (nature 
study, visiting with other people, nature talks, looking 
around camp, singing, and visiting exhibits) were first 
choice of 2.6% of the sample, and 5) active-expressive 
activities (swimming, motorcycle or scooter riding, water 
Skeling, and participant sports) were ulhe first choice of. 2.5% 
of the sample. The authors note that the heavy emphasis 
placed on appreciative-symbolic may be due to the area in 
which the study was conducted. Hendee, Gale, and Catton 
(1971) continue on to make comparisons between age and 
activity and education and activity preference. From the 
results it appears that age has an effect on activity 
preference while education seems to affect the choice made 
earlier in life as to which activities one initially pursues. 
The age/feducation relationship as it affects activity 
Beererencs 46 modeléd In Pigure 64% Hendee, et. a1.) (1971) 
explain that although the models are tentative and further 


research is needed to confirm them, the development of valid 
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Figure 6. Recreation activity typology model 


Source: Hendee, Gale, and Catton, 1971:32. 


conceptual typologies may lead to the understanding of the 
basic underlying motivations of outdoor users. The model 
which Hendee, et. al. (1971) use is related to most types of 
GULGOOr recreation, DULL it has particular implications for 
camping activity because from it one could assume that certain 
groups of people pursue activities which may or may not be 
related to the natural environment (the typology and model 
were constructed from campers' responses to questionnaires). 
By observing what people do in different camping 
Situations it has been possible to note that a continuum 
develops from the highly developed campground to the remote 
area. Although campers are generally more involved with out- 
MOOG aCtiIVities than noncampers, “(O.R ok. R.C., 1962 Db) the 
emphasis placed on the natural resource base differs between 
camping styles. Hendee and Campbell (1969) note that within 


the highly developed campground campers are less oriented to 
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58 
the natural environment than they are to the social environ- 
ment. They found that the activities pursued in the modern 
campground are both varied and nontraditional. By far the 
greater majority of people who camp today use these inten- 
sively developed areas which contain many modern facilities 
to which they bring the patterns of modern day urban social 
life. This "modern" camper engages in a great deal of social 
activity such as visiting, observing other people's equip- 
ment, organized games, and generally interacting with other 
people. Hendee and Campbell found that engagements in totally 
environment-oriented activities were rare (such as nature 
walks). They also note that many social problems have now 
become important in campground maintenance such as children 
freely playing in destructive or bothersome ways, theft, and 
general nuisance acts by other campers. A shift in clientele 
seems to take place as a small campground is developed to 
accommodate more people. The socially-oriented camper comes 
in larger numbers, often disturbing the previous clientele 
who desired greater solitude and peace of nature. These 
people leave the developed campground to seek out other 
smaller undeveloped campgrounds, or they may move further on 
to remote areas. It has been hypothesized that the clientele 
of the semi-developed campground does manifest socioeconomic 
characteristics and activity patterns somewhat different from 
the modern developed campground camper (Hendee, 1967), however, 
more research is needed to confirm this hypothesis. Other 


research (Hendee, et. al., 1968; Shafer and Meitz, 1969) has 
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shown that the remote camper engages in activities which are 
environmentally oriented and does not desire social inter- 
action beyond the immediate close camping group. It seems 
clear from the above that different types of camping attract 
different attitude groups, as evidenced by their varying 
socioeconomic characteristics and activity patterns, yet is 


this actually the case? 
Camper Attitudes and Behavior 


Mercer, in his discussion of the role of perception 
in the recreation experience notes that all recreation is 
motivated in some way (1971:263). The earlier discussion has 
pointed out how different groups of people are motivated to 
camp in certain styles. The evidence is based on both the 
observation of what people do and what they say in interviews 
and questionnaires. The detection of an attitude is a difficult 
task, and although the answers to questionnaires or interviews 
may provide useful information it must be remembered that 
verbalizations often do not reveal true motivations. Also 
an attitude as stated may not lead to the same behavior by 
the different people holding that attitude. However, evi- 
dence does suggest that some fairly uniform attitudes do exist 
among the camping population. 

For campers as a whole it is fairly airracuit te be 
certain that they hold beliefs which make them different from 
the total recreating public because so little research has been 


conducted on a broad enough scale to make accuracy possible. 
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60 
Added to this is the fact that more research seems to have 
been conducted with the wilderness user than any other type 
of camper. One attempt made to estimate the overall views 
of the camper was that made in the O.R.R.R.C. Study Report No. 
20 (1962b) where questionnaire respondents were asked if they 
preferred Jcampinge(roughing It) corethescomiortlct motels and 
restaurants. From this study it appears that the total 
camping population expresses a desire to rough it because it 
is a change and takes place outdoors. Some people seek solitude 
away from people while others seek sociability. Yet these 
results do not explain which groups use what facilities. It 
seems that people's ideas of a change or roughing it are not 
the same. A tentative explanation for the difference between 
the motivations of the wilderness camper and the developed 
campground user was suggested by Catton (1969). He explains 
that the wilderness user may be motivated by the degree of 
uncertainty and effort involved with fending for oneself 
against the vagaries of nature while the developed campground 
users are motivated by the sense of security and release of 
tension that camping offers. This latter idea seems to have 
some truth as campers in developed campgrounds seem very 
reluctant to report or pursue any violations of the law, and 
when they do mention any of these things it is usually in 
casual conversation with other campers (Clark, Hendee, and 
Campbell,.1971). Parents feel that they are free from 
watching over their children as closely as they do at home-- 


the atmosphere of the modern developed campground is free and 
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61 
easy and regarded as a relatively trouble free place for 
children to play. Automobile camping is one of the few 
social activities in which one can have contact with 
strangers at a minimum of risk (primarily bodily harm and 
theft) to oneself. 

There are further indicators of the movitations and 
attitudes of campers. Although little research has been 
conducted in the developed campground there have been some 
rather interesting initial studies made of the "modern" 
campers (those who use the highly developed and serviced 
Campgrounds) on the west coast of the United States. The 
recreational setting of the Pacific states is considered to be 
Ofahiqhnwquality and the states of California,.Oregon, and 
Washington have developed some highly sophisticated campground 
systems. One campground study conducted in 1962 in an area 
one hundred miles north of Los Angeles (Etzkorn, 1964) 
revealed that although the majority of campers indicated their 
reason for camping was to get away from it all, observations 
of their activities showed that they were similar to activi- 
ties which could be pursued at home (such as visiting, playing 
cards, reading, playing with children, listening to the radio). 
Activities of an outdoor nature were pursued by a minority. 
In this study only a fourth used tents, the rest had shelters 
on wheels, which indicated that the desire to get away from 
regularsnouschold routines, such as dishwashing an sinks, 


cooking on a range, and sweeping floors was not a prime reason 
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62 
for camping. An inspection of eighty-seven suggestions made 
for campground improvement showed that most desired more 
TULoan Live Tact yiies, “(ne atenor Of “Core “sticy “grouped 
the things which campers value into a value-syndrome, which 
included the following: a) rest and relaxation--getting away 
from social pressure, quiet, b) meeting congenial people, and 
c) outdoor life. The developed and serviced campground camper 
expresses similar reasons for camping as the wilderness camper, 
yet pursues these in a very different manner. The change of 
setting is really all that this "modern" camper requires, he 
brings his home setting with all its conveniences to the 
campground and pursues activities similar to those at home and 
work. Etzkorn suggests that modern campground camping is a 
fanily activity wittch demands l1rttre “in the way ‘of skii?“arnd 
can offer prestige to the middle class and lower levels of 
white collar workers. Although the economic motive is usually 
not mentioned in most of these studies it must be remembered 
that often the reasons given in an interview or questionnaire 
may not be those that totally affect the primary decision to 
camp. Economic reasons are not as important as they once 
used to be as many campers use expensive and sophisticated 
equipment, but the fact remains that for many lower middle 
income families camping is an economical way to spend a 
vacation and this should figure in any analysis of why people 
Calip. “The conclusion Etzkorn reached was that, "the highly 


routine nature of returning regularly to the same camp for 
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63 
doing essentially the same things over and over resembles 
the world of routine work of the lower bureaucrats and many 
foremen" (1964:88). These conclusions of Etzkorn's are 
largely supported by similar research conducted in Washington 
by Clark, Hendee, and Campbell (1971). They note that modern 
campground development has expanded the appeal of camping to 
a more diverse population which when coupled with increased 
leisure time has meant a larger more varied camping population. 
"Modern" campers who are relatively unconcerned about a 
primitive experience, respond with new camping behavior norms 
consistent with the highly developed and crowded recreational 
site. Clark, et. al. found that most people were camping in 
developed areas because they preferred them. It is interesting 
to note in the following table that the distinction is made 
between three styles of camping when people in developed 
campgrounds are asked where they prefer to camp and where they 


actually do most of their, camping. 


TABLE 3 


Preferred and Used Camping Styles of Developed Campground Users 


Style most Style most 
Camping Style Preferred Used 
Developed 67% (Res Seo 
Undeveloped car campgrounds 14 Lan2 
Wilderness or backcountry 16 eee 
Other 3 ioe 


Source: Clark, Hendee, and Campbell, 197la. 
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64 
Although "modern" campers using developed campgrounds were 
found Geowhe] dntradrtionahbcviews vehrcampinge(g@vingntheir 
children outdoor experience, enjoying solitude and tranquility, 
and appreciating unspoiled nature) it was evident that the means 
used to achieve these desirable goals are not the same as are 
those of the remote or semi-developed automobile campground 
camper. In his search for enjoyment the "modern" camper 
appears to turn a blind eye to manifestations of the developed 
campground scene that seemingly counteract traditional views 
of camping. Many "modern" campground users still refer to their 
"wilderness" experience, to them this is the wilds and they 
are’ happy. 

The remote or wilderness camper is quite different 
from the modern camper as he is seeking environmentally oriented 
activities. It has already been noted that the wilderness user 
is generally highly educated. This, combined with his profes-~- 
Sional occupation, is believed to have some effect on his 
attitudes. Etzkorn explains that the creative work of profes- 
Sionals, engineers and business executives may provide them 


with the type of values they look for in recreation as well 


as work (1964:88). Catton (1969:125) notes that one's social 
position affects who one talks to and associates with. Together 
these will influence his expectations greatly. Most wilder- 


ness users have a fairly extensive background in camping as 
Shildrén and®lAaterson-inidifer 


When wilderness users are asked why they prefer the 
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Wilderness they usually mention features of the natural 
environment and the absence of people. One section of 
O.R.R.R.C. Study Report No. 3 (1962c) explored the: appeals 

of wilderness and proposed five dimensions of motivation for 
entering the wilderness. The two strongest ones selected by 
users were the desire to escape the routines of daily life 
(exit-civilization) and a desire to enjoy the features of 
nature (aesthetic-religious). The O.R.R.R.C. study report 
(1962c) concluded that the appeals of wilderness were generic 
and modified only slightly by the wilderness area itself. 

Stone and Taves (1958) and Bultena and Taves (1961) who studied 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area users identified five primary images 
Similar to,those in, the.0-R. RRC. wstudy which theyzanterpreted 
as motives for wilderness use. In general most users were 
drawn to the B.W.C.A. by the chance to experience the beauties 
of nature and to escape the pressures of everyday life. Hendee, 
et. al. (1968) have taken most of these reasons or images and 
constructed an attitude scale to measure wilderness imagery. 
From thirty items a "wildernism" score was calculated for each 
person in the study (three wilderness areas in Oregon and 
Washington states). The factors which this scale measured, 

in order of their importance were: a) Spartanism - emotionally 
invigorating and refreshing experiences, b) Antiartifactualism- 
a rejection of man's permanent presence in the natural environ- 
ment, c) Primevalism - the perception of the undisturbed natural 
environment, d) Outdoorsmanship, and e) Escapism - a desire for 


the natural state and aversion to modern, impersonal, human 
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aggregations. On this scale users were located along a 
continuum from urbanism in terms of their more positive 
affinity for natural environments devoid of human influence 
(Hendee, et. al., 1968:32). Most of the above studies 
reported similar themes of wilderness use. Hendee, et. al. 
(1968:35) suggest that, "Wilderness visits are motivated in 
large part as an escape from the artificiality of contemporary 
environments into natural settings, untarnished by civiliza- 
tion, where the necessity for primitive means of existence 
yields various emotional benefits to the participant." Not 
all wilderness users are motivated to the same degree as others. 
Hendee, et. al. (1968) found that the intensity of the "wild- 
erness score” varies, and that highest scores are found in 
members of conservation or outdoor clubs. 

In concluding this section on the assessment of the 
camper and his: attitudes it might be said that on the whole 
campers do exhibit characteristics and attitudes which are 
peculiar to them. In general, campers are in higher education 
brackets, higher occupational levels, are over~represented in 
the middle years of life, and are largely family or close 
intimate friendship groups. They all seem to ascribe to the 
same reasons for camping (except the desire for isolation from 
people) and a general desire to pursue activities in the out- 
doors. The division of the camper into three basis styles 
suggests that the means used to achieve the goals of camping 


are not the same. A®contintum-of+ s6crability to 
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environmentalism seems to be formed from the developed camp- 
ground to the remote camp area, perhaps similar to the follow- 


ing model. 


Socially-oriented Environment-oriented 
activities activities 
Developed Semi-developed Remote 
Campground Campground Campground 

Closeness to a ‘Isolation from 
People People 


S$ 


Bugure,/ «44 Continuumemodel of sociability to 
environmentalism within three types of 
campgrounds. 


Bach user group exhibits its own characteristics and attitudes 
concerning how their goals should be achieved. Admittedly this 
model does not mean that only these types of people will be 
found at the different sites, but there is evidence which 


suggests that this is the trend. 


The Camper and Carrying Capacity 


The differing views of campers within and between 
campgrounds greatly affects the type of activities which take 
place and what kind of use the campground will receive. Each 
camper will demand a different type of quality from his camping 
environment and accordingly he will affect the recreational 
environment. The various types of quality demanded froma 


campground should be an essential ingredient in the planning 
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68 
of these facilities because the type of campground (location, 
facilities, available water bodies, site spacing) does affect 
the distribution of visitors among campgrounds within 
different recreation areas be it a national park, forest, 
recreation area,- province ,“or "state ’(hime,\"1971; Lucas) 1970) . 
Development of a campground without consideration for the 
quality d=manded by the present or potential users can have 
a great influence on the type of clientele who will be attract- 
ed to the new or changed facility. Lucas feels that changes 
in campground size may have results on the subsequent clientele 
who will use the area (1970). One concept which embodies the 
views of the camper as well as his effects on campground 
quality that can be used for comprehensive pianning purposes 
¥s*thaw of “carrying ‘Capacity - 

Two researchers who have done a great deal to emphasize 
the need for carrying capacity in recreation planning are Lime 
(o70)mand Stankey “(i972 Fe@rhey state fthat|, 

The recreational carrying capacity is the character of use 
that can be supported over a specified time by an area 
developed at a certain level without causing excessive 
damage to either the physical environment or the experience 
forthe visitor’ (lime vand@stankey ,o19o7lasl75)% 
Carrying capacity is not a simple concept but a multidimensional 
one which is comprised of three basic components: 1) manage- 
ment objectives, 2) recreational impact on physical resources 
Or@the natural imits)' and: 43)t«<visitor *attitudes or tsocial 


Mimits:. All of these components interact with each other 


(see Figure 1). The determination of carrying capacity 
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69 
depends on the management emphasis to be placed on the 
relative importance of the natural and social limits, it is 
not a natural law. An area can take so much physical damage 
before it starts to deteriorate at a faster rate than it can 
regenerate itself - this is the natural limit. Any amount 
of recreation use has an effect on an area, but often the 
recreationist's experience is not affected by this deteriora- 
tion until it reaches certain levels - this is the social 
limit. These two limits may not be the same and it is the 
interaction of these two with management objectives that 
determines where the carrying capacity limit will be set. 
Management has available various techniques at its disposal 
to regulate the capacity limits (Lime and Stankey, 1971a) 
such as: 1) aliter-the site Ciandecantice asphalt paths, 
revegetation) to increase its carrying capacity, 2) regulate 
visitor behavior (use zoning of an area, site rotation, time 
Spacing of user groups, reservation systems), and 3) modify 
visitor behavior by more subtle means that influence the user 
to make choices that produce the desired changes. Within 
this latter category fees and other eligibility requirements 
are included as well as communication and interpretation 
services. Lime and Stankey (197la) caution against the 
indiscriminate use and reliance upon regulations and emphasize 
the benefits of communication. They feel that increased informa- 
tion flow can: 1) help the recreationist become more aware of 


the range of recreational opportunities available to him, 2) 
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70 
reduce the amount of destructive behavior which takes place, 
3) enable the manager to explain why certain preferences cannot 
be met, and 4) increase the information that the recreationist 
uses in making his decisions. A concept such as carrying 
Capacity could be extremely useful in Canadian National Parks, 
yet the available research on the components of the concept 
is Limited and more is required. (For more information On 
Gerrying Capacity See the bibliography prepared by Lime and 


Srankey, LO7ID). 
Management Objectives 


Actually research on this topic is not quite as 
necessary as for the other two components. However, Lime and 
Stankey (1971la:182) have noted that these objectives must 
consider the type of recreation opportunities the area itself 
is going to provide and the opportunities that recreation 
Supplies in the immediate area provide. As far as Canadian 
National Parks are concerned the public of Canada has the right 
to make the initial decisions on park purposes. The manage- 
ment of the Canadian National Parks are public employees and 
it is their obligation to have a knowledge of public values 
and incorporate these into management policy, but the public 
also needs to have adequate knowledge concerning the choices 
available to them. The supply of this knowledge should not 
be the sole responsibility of the park service because educa- 


tion which only centers on park management objectives will not 
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help to create a public well aware of all the alternatives, 
but it should be realized that an uninformed public can not 
exercise its full decision-making potential nor should the 
park service be expected to follow all of an uninformed 
public's demands. 

Recreational Impact on Physical Resources 
or Natural Limits 
It is this aspect of recreation use which has received 

the most attention in the past. It has been noted on a broad 
scale (Jennison, 1967; Michaud, 1967) that recreational activi- 
ties have ecological impact on forested areas in North America. 
Onethas Same level’ Darling-and'fichhorn (1967)) Coleman”(1967) , 
and Scott-Williams (1967) have made observations of ecological 
damage being done in the national parks. Noake (1967) discusses 
the types of damage being done by campers and problems attend- 
ant with uncontrolled expansion of camping areas. Initial 
research into the varying factors responsible for ecological 
damage in campgrounds and picnic areas was done by Ripley (1962) 
who noted that some degree of facility manipulation (shrub 
barriers) was necessary to preserve the natural environment. 
Wagar (1964) was one of the earliest to use mechanical simula- 
tion of human effects to detect species tolerance to trampling 
and their rates of decline while recent research by Cieslinski 
and Wagar (1970) on simulated trampling made an attempt to 
recognize those factors which were associated with site 


durability. Recent studies conducted in wilderness areas 
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have noted in areas of heavy use, such as the Boundary Waters 
Canoe Area, that a great deal of site deterioration has taken 
place (Frissell and Duncan, 1965). Other B.W.C.A. research 
indicates that wilderness sites near the main travel routes 
were the most deteriorated, but that certain physical variables 
(such as the types of tree cover) can affect the type of use 
and deterioration that takes place (McCool, Merriam, and Cushwa, 
1969). Some research conducted on campgrounds under recreation- 
al use (Echelberger, 1971; Magill, 1970; LaPage, 1967) indicates 
that an initial amount of deterioration takes place as less 
tolerant species die out, but that after this initial adjust- 
ment the rate of deterioration is much slower as more tolerant 
Species start to grow (e.g. path rush). LaPage (1967) notes 
that with continued heavy use this new growth may start to 
rapidly deteriorate or disappear. Certain factors such as 
fixed picnic tables and gravel or crumbling fireplaces can 
greatly affect the rates of vegetation decline. Regarding the 
above type of studies LaPage has explained that, 

These findings, along with those from similar studies on 
different sites, will help provide guidelines for the 
design and intensive management of campgrounds to improve 


their ability to provide a sustained supply of high quality 
outdoor recreation experiences (1967:11). 


Camper Attitudes or Social Limits 


Towards the natural environment and its modification 
Most research concerning this aspect of visitor atti- 


tudes has been centered on user attitudes towards facility 
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modifications. Very little research has dealt with the impact 
of trampled ground cover, or depleted shrubbery or worn trails 
and campsites on the visitor and his experience. This appears 
to be a notable lack since statements such as the one above 
assume that the camper is affected by natural deterioration 
when in actuality he may not perceive it at all. A finding 
such as this could have great importance for future site 
Management. If the camper does not perceive natural deteriora- 
tion then further emphasis needs to be placed on additional 
management communication (Wagar, 1971). 

Some research has dealt with the attitudes cof visitors 
towards certain managerial changes. Lucas (1970), Lime (1971), 
ane, Cordell and Sykes (1969) point out the various facilities 
which campers feel a campground should have and which factors 
affect their decision to camp in certain campgrounds. Ina 
developed campground in Banff National Park, Taylor (1965) 
Sought oUt Visitors’ reactions to the Eacilities provided. In 
respect to the use of wilderness it appears that although users 
generally reject the conveniences of modern civilization a 
large number are willing to endorse certain managerial actions, 
such as helicopter patrolling, in order to maintain higher 
quality (Hendee, et. al., 1968), even though these actions are 
not allowed under the Wilderness Act of 1964. This may point 
out the possibility of semi-wilderness areas where the quality 
of the natural environment may not be as high, but the 


experience gained by the user is the same as, or very close to, 
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what he may gain in a strict wilderness area. 


Towards the Behavior of Other Campers 

Not a great deal is known regarding attitudes 
towards the social environment in an automobile campground 
Situation. As with other recreation research there has been 
a bias toward the perceptions of the wilderness user. One 
problem which has received particular attention is that of 
crowding or the effect of use intensity on the recreational 
experience. The, initials~work of Lucas (1964) points-.out that 
for the wilderness user the quality of recreational experience 
decreases as the number of people he meets increases. Further 
research has pointed out that the size of the party and place 
of meeting have an effect on the degree of quality reduction 
which a wilderness user experiences (Stankey, 1972). The 
type of transportation which is used by the encountered party 
Or person is an important factor as well. Lucas (1964) pointed 
out the friction which exists between the paddle canoeist and 
the users of outboard motors (a one direction friction 
affecting the former only) while Hendee, et. al. (1968) have 
noted the problems in combining the horseback rider with the 
biker Or .o0tCh Wwithothe trawl cycle. (Merriam, 1963). The 
problems of overuse in wilderness areas has merited some 
experiments in the use of trail reservation systems which may 
Offer some.~solution (Schlatter, 1972).. 

One particular aspect of camper behavior which figures 


prominently in the research is that of littering. From 
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observation it appears that campers are unconcerned about 
littering (Campbell, Hendee, and Clark, 1968). Stankey 
(1972) has pointed out that wilderness users are rather 
sensitive to litter in the natural setting, but other research 
indicates that wilderness users from the local area are less 
sensitive to litter than are those from further away (McCool 
and Merriam, 1970). Littering behavior does not seem to be 
affected by anti-litter messages (Marler, 1971) or by any of 
the conventional methods such as litter bag handout (Clark, 
Hendee, and Washburne, 1972). Two outstanding studies in 
applied sociology (Burgess, Clark, and Hendee, 1971; Clark, 
Burgess, and Hendee, 1972) have pointed out the value of 
incentive programs (rewards for children who pick up litter) 
in alleviating the litter problem in larger campgrounds. 

From the evidence available it appears that the recreationist 
May abe Teconcerned Waboutedl iter, but Wlittlesisidone about iit 
unless some kind of management program is implemented. 

Other than research on these specific topics very 
little is known about the effects of camper behavior on other 
campers. Within campgrounds managed by governmental agencies 
certain rules and regulations are established which protect 
campers from each other and from damaging the natural 
environment. Behavior which has the ability to either detract 
from another individual's recreation experience or damage 
the natural environment is known as depreciative behavior. 


Behavior of this type is important to management because often 
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its results are costly to repair and eventually may result in 
serious social problems. This type of behavior is more common 
than many may believe (Campbell, Hendee, and Clark, 1968). 
Hadley (1971) has even pointed out that new enforcement 
procedures are necessary in United States national parks as 
the rates of major crimes have increased substantially in the 
last few years and people no longer consider some national 
parks safe places to camp. Research conducted in intensively 
developed campgrounds in the northwestern United States has 
given clear indications of problems regarding depreciative 
behavior. 

In a report on observed depreciative behavior Clark, 
Hendee, and Campbell (1971b) differentiate between three types 
of acts: 1) nuisance acts which bother or annoy other campers, 
2) vandalistic acts which include deliberate destructive or 
defacing acts committed against private or public property or 
against the natural environment, and 3) legal violations which 
violated campground rules, traffic regulations, and local or 


state laws. The following table relates their findings. 
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TABLE 4 


Northwestern United States Study 
Depreciative Acts Observed 


Depreciative Act Number Percent —” 
Nuisance Acts: 
Excessive Noise big Se 
Health Hazard Jy Wea) 
Unesthetic 6 Lao 
Violations of privacy 2 Swe: 
Pets 166 Loo 
Total 208 uO Orga 
(49.9) 
Vandalism: 
Private property 5 = all 
Campground facilities 34 on ar 
Natural environment 16 ye Ee 
cota L 55 100.0 
(13.2) 
Law violations: 
Campground rules cl 46.8 
Tractic rules 45 202 
Civil laws 2 ga 
Theft 4 226 
Littering Spal 20.1 
Total 154 Aenea 
(367.9) 
Total depreciative acts 417 L000 


I7” Numbers in parentheses are percentages of “total depre- 
ative acts.” 


27, Percentages may not total 100.0 percent due to .rounding. 


Source: Clark, Hendee, and Campbell, 1971b:4. 
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Nuisance acts were the most common and constituted 
half of all the depreciative behavior observed which was 
followed by legal violations, and then vandalism. Teenagers 
were found to commit acts in proportion to their numbers while 
younger groups of children at play were responsible for most 
expensive damage done to facilities, Nuisance acts and rule 
violations were committed mainly by adults. Rule violations 
were committed because of ignorance of the rules or out of 
disregard for the rules because they interfered with other 
known goals. About sixty percent of the acts affected other 
people and in eighty percent of the acts other people were 
nearby. In ninety percent of these latter cases the adjacent 
campers showed no visible reaction. Clark notes that, 
"Certainly such indifference creates a climate in which 
depreciative behavior can and will occur with little consequence 
eo the®ertenaer’ (Lo7Ue 1S 2)e Cin oniyeten percentrok the acts 
waS a ranger present and when he took action the offender was 
usually cooperative. In the case of campground rule violations 
eOmpitance-with-otficral“action occurred “two-thirds of the 
time. There was no indication that ownership of certain types 
of equipment was related to the frequency of depreciative acts 
committed. 

Further“research on this” topic’ has been related to 
the attitudes held by campers and management toward depreciative 
behavior (Clark, Hendee, and Campbell, 197la). This research 


found that although managers and campers ascribe to the same 
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goals of camping they disagree concerning which activities 

are appropriate to attaining those goals. They also appear 

to perceive depreciative behavior in a different manner. The 
attitudes of the developed campground camper towards which 
activities are acceptable have already been discussed. The 
resource manager often represents the views of the wilder- 
ness user in that he is more in favor of the traditional, 
natural environment oriented activities associated with 
camping. The data for this study were gathered by handing 

out questionnaires to the camper and having him deposit them 
in a collection box; the management questionnaires were mailed. 
The research represented three management agencies in the 
northwestern United States (National Park, National Forest, 
and State Park). Managers were asked whether they felt certain 
problem behavior was: 1) not now a problem, 2) becoming more 
of a problem, or 3) now a major problem. In general the 
managers viewed this behavior, ". . . . with greatest personal 
concern. .. ."Clark, Hendee, and Campbell, 1971a:151), in 
regard to both their own views and how they felt a camper 
would view the same behavior. The campers' responses, however, 
indicated much less concern with the issues (theft, noise, 
Jittering, rule violations, vandalism, trouble in general, and 
improper management). Similar results were found when it was 
asked if campgrounds such as the one they were camping in had 
any of eight suggested problems (similar to those above). 


Most campers felt the problems were relatively unimportant 
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80 
while managers felt that they were very important. The 
responses to these questions reflected the varying sensi- 
tivities to campground problems and the familiarity each 
group has had with behavior which violates the traditional 
behavior norms of camping. When asked what they would do 
if they observed various problem behaviors managers generally 
responded in fairly strong terms (report the activity, speak 
to the offender; or interfere with the actions), but felt 
that campers would tend to do nothing or at the most report 
the incident. Although the campers themselves actually 
expressed good intentions in these matters, observation has 
indicated that the norm of noninvolvement prevails in the 
developed campgrounds. The findings of Clark, Hendee, and 
Campbell do support their general thesis that, ". . 
Significant differences exist in the camping orientation of 
users and managers in highly developed campgrounds" (1971a:156). 
Lucas (1970) pointed out similar findings when he found that 
managers and campers define recreation resource quality 
differently. Of the three styles of camping, it is the 
undeveloped automobile campground which has received the least 
amount of attention and assumptions that the type of camper 
who uses these campgrounds falls somewhere between the other 
two types may or may not be correct. 

Within the Canadian National Parks the undeveloped 
automobile campground is very well represented. In many parks 


these campgrounds are now receiving a great deal of use, which 
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they ave often not designed to handle, Tt was felt Chatea 
study which concentrated on this type of campground could 
be of use for park planning purposes as well as adding to 
the information already available on depreciative behavior 


within the other two styles of camping. 


CHAPTER iV. 


STUDY AREAS, SAMPLE, AND METHODOLOGY 


Choice of Study Area 


[n.Orager tO ,catry.out the obiectives Of study con- 
cerning depreciative behavior in undeveloped automobile 
campgrounds Jasper National Park on the western Alberta 
boundary was selected as the study area. Jasper National 
Park is located some 235 miles west of Edmonton, Alberta 
and 258 miles north-west of Calgary, Alberta. The park. was 
created in 1907 and covers about 4,200 square miles. This 
park is famed for its wildlife and spectacular mountain 
scenery. It contains a townsite (Jasper) which has a resi- 
dent population of about 3,800 and this is where the park 
headquarters are located. In order to present an adequate 
background concerning the camper in Jasper National Park 
and since very few camper statistics were gathered in this 
study the following five pages are devoted to a brief dis- 
cCusSion Of camper characteristics in Jasper National Park. 

Jasper National Park has received a great visitor 
incrase in the last ten years as the following table indi- 


cates. 
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Source: Nationalbreand Historrve *Parks-Branch, 1970a. 


*years are divided at the month of March. 


The number of those visitors who camp has also increased, 
but at a slower rate as the number of campers only doubled 


rom 1963-64 2to,1970-/1 white the number of visitors tripled. 


TABLE 6 
NUMBER OF CAMPER-DAYS IN JASPER NATIONAL PARK? 
1963-64 USE ymeys >) L967 -—63 2637379 
1964-65 187,844 P968—69 285,148 
(METS Sao S 197,448 1969-70 S56 7005 
1966-67 Zee, 729 Bo Oye 431,550 


: A camper-day is the product of the number of campers and 


the number of nights they camped. 


Source: *tNatitonal-and@=Historic Parks "Branch; =“1970a.; 


Although the number of campers in Jasper National Park is 
greatest during July and August, there has been some change 
indicated by the 1970 and 1971 camper figures which reveal 


larger percentage increases in the other summer months. 
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TABLE 7 


MONTHLY CAMPER DISTRIBUTIONS JASPER NATIONAL PARK 1970-71 


Month sigs B60 LOZO Increase Percent change 
May 157,306 soo U 7a ae LOO et 
June 43,5602 41,942 1,420 ey 53) tas 
July 213,468 1965208 la 200 Ori + 
August 185,198 4 2 S19 3), GOS B40 + 
September PASE USS 19,754 bo 02 2400. + 
October 1,644 963 681 On 
484,820 445,126 CHE aloe: oe Om 


Source: Visitor Services Jasper National Park. 


The 1966 visitor use survey (Nixon, 1967a) conducted in 
Jasper National Park showed that campers in Jasper seem to 
be drawn mainly from the better paid and higher status occu- 
pations. More recent statistics (1971 figures from the 
Jasper N.P. Visitor Services) indicate that: 1) the average 
party size is three people with increases to four in July 
and August, 2) over 75% of the campers stay only one night 
in any one campground, 3) over 60% of the campers use recre- 
ation vehicles of some kind, and 4) half the campers come 
from Alberta, a fourth from other areas of Canada, anda 
fourth from the United States. It is interesting to note 
that the type of equipment used and the residence of the 


Camper Changes as the year progresses. 
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TABLE 8 


IYPE ;OF FOULPMENTL USED .BY..CAMPERS 
IN JASPER NATIONAL PARK--1971 


Equipment type May June July August Sept. Oct. 
lene 37% eS 29% 30% 29% 6% 
Tent-Trailer cis (16 24 24 18 fio 
Trailer 63:34:30. 96824,3.2 718} 30 oe 71%234 943450 
Truck Camper & ues) 20 shy 15 C19 hat 


Motor Homes 


Source: Visitor Services Jasper National Park. 


The number of recreation vehicles increased as the year 
progressed. A similar pattern developed with the proportion 


of campers from Canada and the United States. 


TABLE 9 


ORIGIN OF CAMPGROUND USERS 
JASPER NATIONAL PARK--1971 


Residence area May June July August Sept. OcE:. 
Canada 85% 67% 74% 713% 64% 783 
United States LS 33 26 29 26 22 


Source: Visitor Services Jasper National Park. 


The pattern here is not as significant as it is with the type 
of equipment, but the proportion of United States campers does 
increase from July to September. Part of this may be 
explained by equipment ownership patterns. Canadians use 
more tent-trailers and tents than residents of the United 


States who use proportionately more truck campers, trailers, 
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and motor homes than Canadians. 

Jasper National Park has thirteen campgrounds, three 
of which are serviced or ae ee (flush toilets, tap water, 
dumping stations, resident campground attendant, electrical 
hookups). The other ten campgrounds are located throughout 
theopark and,anetallesemi-saervicedsor -undeveloped.,. Therpra- 
mary feature of these campgrounds is that they are serviced 
by a mobile campground attendant who is mainly responsible 
for camping fee collection. Seven of these undeveloped 
campgrounds are located next to a main highway and can be 
seen from the road. For the purposes of this study three 


undeveloped highway campgrounds were selected. 
Pescription of the Campgrounds 


The three campgrounds used in this study were all 
undeveloped in that their facilities mainly consisted of 
picnic tables, fireplaces, parking spurs, and central water 
facilities and they were all serviced by mobile sanitation 
crews, wardens, and campground attendants (who were mainly 
responsible for fees collection) all of whom serviced other 
campgrounds on the same days. The campgrounds were selected 
on tire basis or two Criteria: 2) *their a@istance from the 
east park gate, and 2) their size. The latter consideration 
was the most important since size was the major limit on the 
amount of research which could be adequately conducted by 
one person. The distance factor regulated the selection of 


a certain campground within a specific area as each of them 
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was located at varying distances from the closest metropol- 
itan center (Edmonton) to the east park gate as shown in 
Figure 8. As the distance from the east gate becomes greater 
the proportion of Albertans in the campgrounds decreases 
(Nixon, L96/aja——The.campground (Jonas Creék),furthest from 
Eomonton 1s about the same distance from) Calgary ‘and. although 
Calgary census division does not supply a large percentage 

of the campers in Jasper National Park (Nixon, 1967a) this 
Psa factor which must be peaken intowaccount,. “What is of 
major concern here, however, is the type of visit made by 
local residents which are weekend stays for many Alberta 
residents entering from the east gate while Albertans entering 
from thewsouth gate are often onfyvacations asthe highway 
from Bantt to the Celumbia-tcerields is rather rigorous fEor 

a weekend camping trip. The three campgrounds used in this 
study were very similar to each other so that any one factor 
(such as a lake) would not have a major influence on attrac- 


ting certain types of campers (e.g. fishermen). 


Rocky River Campground 
This was the largest campground and the one closest 
to the east park gate (ten miles). It has a forty site capa- 
City and in order to make at comparable to the other two 
selected campgrounds it was divided in half and twenty~two 
Sites were used (see Figure 9). The sites are suitable for 


all types of camping equipment, although a stipulation is 
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ROCKY RIVER CAMPGROUND 
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Figure 9, 


Rocky River Campground 


90 
placed on trailers over sixteen feet in length. The facil- 
ities consisted of tables, fireplaces, well pumps, kitchen 
shelters, supplied wood, and pit toilets, and a bulletin 
check-in board at the entrance. The camping fee here, as in 
the other two campgrounds under study, was $2)..00/night/party. 
This campground was initially constructed in the late 1930's 
as an army camp, but it was first opened as a public camp- 
ground in 1950 about the same time as the Jasper-Edmonton 
Highway was hard-surfaced. The use of this campground 
(Figure 10) seems to fluctuate over the summer months with 
high peaks on holiday weekends. This may be understandable 
as the 1966 Jasper -vasitor use survey (Nixon,41967a) andi- 
Cated that 59% of these-wnho Camped on the East Highway camp- 
grounds were drawn from Alberta. These campgrounds on the 
Jasper-Edmonton Highway are subject to heavy holiday weekend 
influxes from Albertans living near the highway, especially 
those from Edmonton. Rocky River was not used over its offi- 
cial site capacity in a consistent manner, however, some 
caution must be exercised when using the official figures on 
campgrounds which have mobile attendants as the number of 
parties in a campground is estimated from the sale of camping 
permits which may not always be an accurate measurement of 
the actual number of parties within the campground. The 
section of Rocky River used in this study consisted of an 
outer and an inner ring of campsites serviced by a circular 


gravel road. The sites in the anner ring were rather hard 
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to distinguish from each other as there was very little 
vegetation present. (see Figure 11). Often campsites on the 
Outer KiNGsweresnorcaste tOroicLinguicimasmshowne in Figure 
12 where a camper, trailer and a tent are all using the same 
site which is against the official regulations. This camp- 
ground was the oldest of the three selected and it maintained 
the least amount of undergrowth and shrub cover. Rocky River 
campground is usually opened in May and closes the first week 


of September. 


Mount Kerkeslin Campground 

This smaller campground is located south of Jasper 
townsite on the Jasper-Banff Highway and is fifty-four miles 
from the east park gate. This campground is usually open 
from about the beginning of June to the first week in Sep- 
tember. sltwhassansoffiicial, capacity, of eighteen sites, but 
a few more have been added (see Figure 13). The facilities 
available are similar to those of Rocky River (see Figures 
14 and loge Awcypicalmscicesconsic tsHOlmld table, aytrreplace 
box, and a parking spur as shown in Figure 16. Mt. Kerkeslin 
consists of a large upper ring of sites and a smaller lower 
ring of sites closer to the Athabasca River. Both rings are 
serviced by two gravel loop roads. This campground was built 
in 1959 and has a considerable amount of undergrowth and grass 
still present. The sites, however, are not clearly distin- 


guished especially with regards to the parking spurs. Many 
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Figure ll. Inner ring campsites at Rocky River 
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Figure 13. Mt, Kerkeslin Campground, 


Figure 14. 


Pagure 15; 


Kitchen shelter at Mt. Kerkeslin. 


A metal swivel fireplace box mounted 
On COnCrece: at Mt. Kerkes lin. 
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Ole Cicecires ares ciose to cachsother (Figure 17) anda great 
deal of facility movement takes place (especially picnic 
tables) as each camper arranges his site. This campground 
receives heavy use during the months of July and August 
(see Figure 18) and is consistently used over its site capa- 
City. Peacreorsenisamays besaceminutced tO utsmlocation near 
the townsite as many vacationers make Jasper one of their 
trip goals or destinations. Nixon's (1967a) report empha- 
sized this by noting that about 60% of campers enter and 
leave Jasper Park by the south gate with their turnaround 
point being Jasper townsite and area. He further explains 
that campgrounds on the Jasper-Banff Highway are used by more 
campers from other areas of Canada and the United States than 
by Albertans. In 1966 about a quarter of those using these 
campgrounds were from Alberta (1967a:41). Although Mt. Ker- 
keslin has twenty sites the facility distribution was not 
quite enough for all sites to have a metal fireplace box on 
a concrete slab or a picnic table. Some sites (such as 
fifteen) had been created by campers and were used consis- 
tently throughout the summer until they began to be regarded 
as sites by campers and management. A camper created site 


often means vegetation damage and facility transferral. 


Jonas Creek Campground 
Jonas Creek is the furthest campground from the east 


gate (seventy-five miles) and although it is approximately 
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Figure 16. A typical campsite in the upper 
ring at Me. Kerkeslin: 


Figure 17. Close site spacing in the upper 
ring at Mt. Kerkeslin. 
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the same size as Mr. Kerkeslin, it has features which set it 
apart from™thevother tworselectedmcampgrounds.=.The major 
diiference™is ptne usesOreaconalt ongthe Main upper ring of 
Sites (see Figures 19 and 20) and the effective use of log 
barriers atonge they parking spurs.” from the campgnound map 
(Figure 21) it can be seen that the upper ring of sites is 
by far the @larcer varca. sine lower cing closest toe donas 
Creek consists of a small gravel loop road and several sites 
which are not as distinct as those above them (see Figure 
22). Some of these lower sites have no parking spurs and 
this has created some soil erosion problems as these sites 
also have water logged soils. The other difference at Jonas 
Creek is the use of pressurized tap water and waste disposal 
wells beneath each tap (two of these can be seen in Figure 
22). Other than these two factors the campground is similar 
to the others. | Jonas™has a Kitchen shelter, pit privies, 
supplied wood, picnic tables, fireplaces, a bulletin board, 
and a mobile attendant. Jonas Creek was built in 1959 and 
has an offteial Capacity: of 918 sites, but bike Mc. Kerkeslin 
it has a couple more (one of which was added by the Park 
Service halfway through the 1972 season). The vegetation 
has been reduced substantially in the sites themselves, but 
the use of asphalt has kept icars and dust off the shrubs and 
PLsite . Since the campground is located in a rather thick 
forest shade it is likely that the area never has had high 


levels of undergrowth. Jonas Creek has a shorter camping 
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Campsites along the south edge of the 


upper ring at Jonas Creek. 


Figure 19. 


Campsites in the inner part of the 
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Figure 21, Jonas Creek Campground. 
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Lower ring of sites at Jonas Creek. 
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season than. does.Kerkeslin.or.Rocky.River....It-isusually 
opened in the middle of June and closes in the first week of 
September. During this season it receives rather heavy use 
(see Figure 23) and consistently contains more than eighteen 
parties in July and August. The type of use received by 
Jonas is similar to that of Mt. Kerkéslin and Rocky River. 
All three of these campgrounds exhibit a transient use pat- 
tern. As Figures 24 and 25 illustrate, in the afternoon the 
campground is empty or almost so and in the early evening it 
is full or nearly so. This pattern changes somewhat from 
Jonas Creek to Mt. Kerkeslin as some campers desire to stay 
in the townsite area for more than one night. Rocky River 
exhibits a radically different pattern on three or four day 
holiday weekends as many campers select one campground and 
stay there for the whole time. During the week, however, 
Rocky River, is as transient in nature as Mt. Kerkeslin, but 


is not uUstially as full. 


Campground Research Schedule 


Due to unforeseen circumstances such as one prior 
faulty campground selection which was eliminated and poor 
weather conditions the original spacing of research periods 
had to be changed from an evenly spaced schedule to a modi- 
fied one. Before these problems arose the researcher was to 
Spend ten full days in Gach campground for a total of thirty 


days with each five days being spaced apart by nine days. [In 
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Figure 24. Jonas Creek empty in the early 
afternoon. 


Figure 25. Jonas Creek full in the early 
evening. 
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106 
actuality each campground was visited twice for five days 


Caco wit apolt Live to Six weeks between the first and 


second visits. The chronological order was as follows: 
Mt. Kerkeslin--1l June 2-6 Mis. Kerkesclim--2. 0 Judy 1 Sali, 
120 
Rocky River--l June 30- Rocky River-——2 August 16-20 
July 4 
wonas Creek—— uuly 6—10 Jonas Creek-—2Z August. 26-30 


Within these five day periods the researcher stayed in the 
campground as a camper. The research techniques consisted 

of a personal interview with campers and observation of the 
behavior which took place during the five days. Because both 
techniques were used and the nature of campground use was 
transitory it was found that a strict observation/interview 
schedule could not be used. The time when most campers were 
available for interviewing was also the time when the most 
depreciative behavior took place (evenings and mornings). 

The primary emphasis was placed on obtaining five interviews 
a day or a total of 150 for the summer. Observation took 
place-all tie time from 6:00 a.m. "in the morning to 11:00 p.m. 
at night. Within a small campground there are very few areas 
where one can observe without bringing some attention to 
oneself. An additional problem encountered was being able 

to see the behavior which did take place, as mmany campers in 
a transitory campground spend a great deal of their time in 
their own site and watching them unobtrusively was a diffi- 


SuLe- matter. Tf an observer used a strict observation 
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schedule in a campground such as one of those in this study 
the chances of him seeing an accurate picture of depreciative 
behavior is very slight as no particular areas are favored 
fOr any particular ackivities except the camper’s own site. 
Observing campers in their sites in a closely compacted camp- 


ground ican besevery dirtricult, 
Campground Observation 


The basic purpose of the observation was to observe 
deprectative behavior as 2t occurred in a natural setting. 
Since some of the campers were interviewed some of them were 
aware of the researcher's presence in the campground and the 
main purpose of the study. Any camper who asked questions 
was answered truthfully. The type of observation used is 
referred to by Campbell (1970) as the participant as observer. 


al 


He explains that, the researcher plays the role of 
Gamper Dut reveals his true identity to his Subjects” (1970: 
230). By telling the recreationist the purpose of the study 
and its relevance to recreational problems and assuring him 
that his views are important the individual can gain accep- 
tance as a researcher. Burch (1964b) has further explained 
that in problem areas requiring descriptive analysis obser- 
vation techniques have an important role to play. One of the 
greatest benefits of observation can be the opportunity to 


observe behavior and compare it with what people say about 


their own behavior: Lt was this desire which led to the 
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decision to use observation in this study. 

The decision of what to observe was based on the 
actual rules, regulations, and laws which pertain to Canadian 
National Park campgrounds. All material which was available 
to the recreationist concerning Jasper National Park and any 
rules which pertained to unacceptable behavior was reviewed. 
As in the northwestern United States study the types of 
depreciative acts were divided into the following: 

1) lLegalistic violations were acts which violated 
campground rules; the Criminal code, tratfie laws, and 
liquor laws, and any other regulations mentioned in the 
National Parks Act, 

2) Nuisance acts were those acts which were essen- 
tially a bother or annoyance to other campers and which 
May or may not violate actual legalistic regulations and 
included such things as excessive noise, health hazards, 
free pets, privacy violations, and unesthetic sights, 

3) Vandalistic acts included any destructive act 
coraeeed against private or public property and the 
natural environment. 

Each of the above categories are not mutually exclusive in 
that both nuisance and vandalistic acts can be legalistic, 
but they are not also recorded in the legalistic category. 
The various types of acts were included in the category into 
which they best fit (see ener icon 2 sting .ol tier aces 


included under the three main headings). The criteria for 
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some of the acts came from the National Parks Act (1956, 
Pt. 1) 39 Ganadian National Park Service literature, and Jasper 
National Park campground rules. 

During the first three research periods no rules or 
regulations were posted in the campgrounds while during the 
last three periods rules were posted in the campgrounds on 
the bulletin boards and on the pit privy doors (see appendix 
ii form al copy oF the posted) rutes). Ihe rationale for rule 
postings was to see if they had any effect on the number of 
acts observed and to detect any differences in interview 
responses. The rules were posted in the kitchen shelters 
(see Figure 28), on the pit privy doors (see Figure 29), and 
on the information bulletin boards (see Figure 30). The 
paper used was covered with two acetate sheets to protect 
them from the weather conditions. Also during the second 
research periods in each of the campgrounds a collection was 
made of all bottle caps, flip tabs, and bread fasteners 
Which had accumulated during the summer up to that point to 
determine the effectiveness of litter act observation. 

Certain exceptions to campground design were noted 
during, the first three research periods. On the camping 
permits which each camper purchased it was indicated that 
check-out time was 11:00 a.m. the next morning after the 
permit was purchased. At Mt. Kerkeslin (Figure 26) and Jonas 
Creek (Figure 27) there were signs at the entrance stating 


that fires could only be permitted in the concrete and steel 
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Figures30 seeRules moested con bulierin board at 
Mt. Kerkeslin. 


Figure 31. A motorhome in Rocky River. 
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fireplaces. At Jonas Creek (Figure 27) and Rocky River the 
bilingual no picnicing sign was placed at each entrance. 

The basic observational unit involved recording cer- 
tain characteristics of each depreciative act. These were: 
a) time observed, b) age or ages of the offender(s), c) sex 
of the offender(s), d) associated activity at the time of 
the act, e) reaction of any witnesses, f) apparent motiva- 
tion of the offender(s), and g) any official action taken 
and the offender's reaction to it. Some of the observations 
were recorded on a small cassette tape recorder while the 
rest were written down on paper. The procedure usually 
involved the researcher walking around the campground ring 
road several times a day and recording what was seen back at 
the base site. Often this base site was selected so that it 
enabled a wide view of many other sites in the campground 
and observations could be made by taking up an advantageous 
position in the base site. Ultimately all the observations 
were transferred to a depreciative behavior report form (see 
appendix iii). Twice a day a scheduled observation period 
Look place. J The first was the daily inspection, tour which 
was conducted at 10:00 a.m. and consisted of checks on: 

a) general litter level in the campground, b) the condition 
Gt the pit -privies, and cc) the state of cach vacated asite. 
Depreciative acts were also recorded during this time. At 
10:00 p.m. a general evening tally of campground activity 


was conducted which involved a check on the general noise 
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level and activity range in the campground as well as depre- 
Giative act sobservabiuon.y .ibeqinningrat +3200 so:ms vand contdanu- 
ro ehucughero LY: 00.ep -minavinst wasikepthot the campground 
occupancy, noting party size, type of equipment, type of 
group, and area of origin (by license plates). A rather 
loose observation schedule was used and primarily campers 
were observed constantly from various vantage points within 
the campgrounds. It was felt that this technique was justi- 
fied as one of the objectives of this study was to detect 
the types of acts being committed and their relative propor- 
tions. The major short coming of this observation research 
was that most very noticeable types of depreciative behavior 
were observed, but those that were not so readily observed 
were underrepresented in the data (such as littering and 
small environment damage acts like broken twigs and tree 


Garvimng ). 
The Camper Interview 


The camper interview was primarily an attempt to 
assess the attitudes and opinions of campers towards depre- 
Ciative behavior. The interview (appendix iv) contained 
some questions on why the camper liked to camp and the type 
Gh icnnipgrounds Wiel usuabiy celeoted andethose he prelerred as 
well as some background data (e.g. party size, length of 
stay, residence, type of equipment, sex, and approximate 


age). The personal questions were kept to minimum for 
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reasons of brevity and because it was felt enough informa- 
tion of this type was available from other” surveys. ~Berore 
the main topic of the interview was broached the camper was 
asked if he would list what he thought were two or three of 
the most important rules a camper should follow while camping. 
This was asked before any of the other questions could influ- 
ence his response. The first set of questions dealt with 
the affective component of an attitude, or the feelings of 
like or dislike concerning various activities which may or 
may not bother the camper if he saw them. The next set’ of 
items dealt with the knowledge of the camper concerning 
illegal campground activities (cognitive component) and con- 
sisted of showing the camper a series of six pictures (see 
appendix vi) and asking him if he thought any Canadian 
National Park rules, regulations, or laws were being broken 
in the pictures. Another set of items which tested the cog- 
nitive component were included which dealt primarily with 
evaluative beliefs. The camper was asked whether he thought 
the activities were right or wrong (on a five point continuum 
from always right to always wrong). The last set of items 
was concerned with the action component of attitude and 
asked what actions the camper thought he would take in cer- 
tain hypothesized situations which might take place ina 
Campground. The remaining questions in the interview tried 


to elicit any feelings of concern’ that the camper” may have 


had towards behavior problems by asking some "yes" or "no" 
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bl 6) 
questions and probing for further clarification if a certain 
response was given. Two of the questions dealt specifically 
with what type of an attendant the camper preferred and what 
he felt his respansibility was in helping to control the 
behavior of other campers. 

When attempting to solicit an interview the camper 
was approached casually when he was not involved with either 
unpacking or packing up his equipment. Also, people with 
recreation vehicles were not approached if they were inside 
their vehicle. The researcher gave the camper her name, the 
institution under which the study was being conducted, and 
the purpose of the study. He was assured that the informa- 
tion he gave would be confidential and anonymous. An article 
by LaPage (1969b) indicated that campers generally respond 
quite favorably to interviews and this proved to be the case. 
Of the 150 campers approached for an interview, all of them 
consented and many expressed interest in the results of the 
study. Only campers above eighteen years of age were asked 
to grant an interview because the situations used in the 
questions mainly dealt with adult reactions, but it may be 
that children's reactions could offer interesting insights 
into certain types of depreciative behavior. The method of 
interview selection was again not a matter of rigid control, 
since most campers were busy during much of the time they 
were present in the campground. During each research period 


of five days, twenty-five interviews were gathered or five 
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per day. Campers were selected on the basis of their sites 
(an attempt was made to gather an interview from each site 
in the campground during the five days) and whether or not 
the individual was engaged in work chores (such as fixing or 
eating a meal and setting up or taking down equipment). 

Once the site was determined either a male or female was 
asked to grant and interview (the interviews varied one male 
then one female until twenty-five were collected). At times 
interviewed campers had to be selected when and wherever 
possible as at times the weather was poor and few people 
were available outside and often there were very few parties 
in the campground especially at the beginning of June and 


the end of August. 


Management Questionnaire 


The management questionnaire was designed primarily 
to test the reactions of management to the same questions 
asked of the camper. This involved asking management per- 
sonnel what their answers were and how they thought the 
average undeveloped automobile campground camper would 
respond. The questionnaire and the introductory letter are 
contained in appendix v. Other questions which were not 
asked in the camper interview had to do with the background 
of the specific manager such as: a) job characteristics, 
b) years worked for the National Park Service and in Jasper 


National Park, and c) what they believed to be the main 
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Lass 
purpose of the Canadian National Parks. The managers were 
asked through which gate they thought most Albertans entered 
Jasper and if they thought Albertans favored any specific 
campgrounds. Two last questions dealt with camper famili- 
arity with rules and regulations and the problems of over- 
crowding. The management sample was not large as the popu- 
lation itself was small (forty-four) and the questionnaire 
form was rather long and fairly involved. The questionnaire 
was sent to all the wardens, campground attendants (mobile 
only), and to some administration personnel and park natu- 
ralists. The questionnaires were distributed in Jasper on 
August the fifteenth and two call back letters (appendix 
viii) were sent. The first call back was sent on October 
the tenth and the second on November the twenty-first. The 
response return was 48% of the total population or twenty- 


one questionnaires. 


Observation, Interview, and Questionnaire Analysis 


Since the camper and management surveys did not 
involve large numbers and since the observation data were 
mainly normative the information was analyzed ina fairly 
simmole manner. The question responses and observations were 
coded and then placed on computer cards. Most of the data 
was of a normative nature (not involving real numbers) and 
therefore very few statistical tests were used. Also time 


and the large amount of final coded information kept the data 
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manipulation to a minimum. Some items were cross tabulated 
and the cha-square test wasyused Go indicate a significant 
relationship. Any chi-square indicating a greater than 10% 
chance that the two items were not related to each other (or 
that the null hypothesis was accepted) was rejected. The 
reason for such a high acceptance level was because although 
in many cases the cross tabulation tables had many empty 
cells affecting the chi-square value, this study was seeking 
to establish broad trends and the objective here was not to 
solidly prove or disprove specific hypotheses. Only those 
relationships which were clear are presented in the data 
discussion. For most questions and observation explanations 
the data were arranged ina tabular or frequency form. Three 
of the questions involving a series of items were amenable 
to computations which gave a total "score" for all the items. 
In essence this study is of an exploratory nature and did 


nom involve sigid controls orwcomplicated statistical testing. 
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CHAPTER V 
DEPRECTATIVE BEHAVIOR AS OBSERVED 


Within each campground it was found that a certain 
amount of depreciative behavior does take place. Whether or 
not the amount could be considered extensive, moderate, or 
small is not known since there is so little information 
available for comparison purposes. In total 621 depreciative 
acts were observed. This does not mean that only 621 persons 
were involved as an act constituted a single activity obser- 
vation which could involve more than one person. In order 
to compare the characteristics of all the campers present in 
toe campgrounds. and those found towengage in depreciative 
Behavior the first part of this chapter is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the general characteristics of the campers during 
each of the study periods. The second part of the chapter 
will deal specifically with the depreciative acts which were 
obseryed, while the last section contains a summarization of 


the results of the observation research. 


The Camper in General 


As may be expected each of the campgrounds exhibited 
different wser patterns, but some of the differences indi- 
cated changes over the camping season rather than static 
differences between the three campgrounds. This information 
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was gained from the daily census of campground occupancy when 
various statistics were gathered on all the campers present 
in the campgrounds during the thirty research days. Much of 
the data gathered during the first research period in each 
of the three campgrounds were not the same as that gathered 
from the second research, periods. The number of parties 
present in each campground during each five day research 


period was as follows: 


TABLE 10 


NUMBER OF PARTIES IN EACH CAMPGROUND 
DURING RESEARCH PERIODS 


Party Total. 
Numbers Percentage 
Mount Kerkeslin first trip 54 souk 
ROCK Vek lV Clee rs te blbD 114 Tine 
Jonas Creek first trip AS Leg 
Mount Kerkeslin second trip They) 24.0 
Rocky River second trip irks) eRe 
Jonas Creek second trip 10S je pais 
664 LOG 20 


The changes in user type over time were in part indicated by 
the varying proportions of the small and large party groups. 
During the heavy camping season the family with two or more 
children predominated while during the early (Mt. Kerkeslin 
first trip) and late summer (Jonas Creek second trip) the 
proportion of smaller parties increased (see Table ll). 


Overall, however, parties of one and two accounted for nearly 
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TABLE 11 


PERCENTAGESOF -CAMPER GROUPS OF DIFFERENT SIZES 
DURING OBSERVATION PERIOD 


Number in 


Party) Whole Kas Bod Sek Ke2 Rez J=2 
ue P| 3,00 1.8 ee AD Phe 209) 

2 AZ? 64.8 Co) pe TES 47.8 40.9 a las 

3 14.3 Gs Ue ae Lon2 ae MaRS Bit a hae 

4 24,2 dy out aoe pa eg eine, 29 20 22 

© POs ee 1S ee MG ied ages ese) Siena 

6 oe. #@ P33 Dynes Bs Lee) ae) sO 

r; Bose a0) a me 4.3 10 

8 og shag os 9 <u 8) 9 
10 2 20 ol 0 ae) 0 a!) 


*From this point on the campgrounds will be indicated by their 
initials followed by. the trip number, in this case Mount 
Werkeslin first™trip’ 

half of all the parties recorded during the thirty observa- 

tion days. Mt. Kerkeslin and Jonas Creek both were more 

frequented by smaller parties than was Rocky River. In all 
three campgrounds the family group (with or without children) 
predominated with 80% of all camping groups falling into this 

CACeqory . 

The type of equipment used by camping parties shown 
in Table 12 clearly differentiated the three campgrounds from 
each other. Mt. Kerkeslin campers used more tents than other 
types of equipment while camper trucks were the second most 
popular type. The tent was very popular on the first trip 
to Rocky River (a holiday weekend), but during both trips 


the use of trailers and truck campers was fairly high. The 
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tent-trailer received its greatest proportion of users at 
Rocky River. Jonas Creek had the highest proportion of 
Campers using trailers and truck campers. Overall 30% of 
all the campers used the tent, 16% used a tent-trailer, and 
about 40% used some type of wheeled recreation vehicle. 

An even clearer indication of different use patterns 
between the three campgrounds was the campers' residence. 
From the figures shown in Table 13 it should be apparent that 
within the campground closest to the east park gate (Rocky 
River) more campers were drawn from Alberta and that within 
the campgrounds further from the east gate more campers from 
other parts of Canada and the United States were present. A 
large number of the campers in Jasper National Park who enter 
from the south gate make a turnaround at Jasper townsite and 
go back down the Jasper-Banrtft highway. It seems. obvious that 
the proportion of local Albertans would decrease while the 
proportion of eastern Canadians and United States residents 
would increase within the campgrounds south of Jasper townsite 
and this does appear to be the case. Very few United States 
residents stayed at Rocky River, but about one-fourth of the 
campers in Jonas Creek came from Alberta which would seem to 
indicate that a number of local residents do use the park 
for more than weekend visits. Since the precise location of 
the campers was not ascertained it can only be assumed that 
a number of the Albertans who stayed in Jonas Creek were from 


southern Alberta and had entered the park from the south. 
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Various other factors were involved with both of the 
above characteristics. The type of equipment used did vary 
according to party size as smaller parties (two and three 
people) had a preference for tents and truck campers while 
tent-trailers were favored by the larger groups (four and 
five people). The van was popular with couples while the 
trailer was popular with couples and families of four. The 
strength of this relationship was not the same for all six 
observation periods so some caution must be taken with these 
figuBesiiasia factorsnot tuncluded iin “the analysis«wwas that of 
age, which does seem to have some affect on a camper's equip- 
ment choice. A relationship found in this study and the 1966 
Jasper visitor user survey (Nixon, 1967a) was that between 
party size and residence area. As the distance increased 
the party size tended to be smaller. The real anomaly here, 
however, were the Canadian prairie provinces (Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba) which had a greater proportion of large parties 
in relation to their distance. United States parties were 


mainly small (one to four people) as were parties from 


TABLE 14 


PERCENTAGE OF THE PARTIES OVER THREE IN SIZE 


Alberta Bratush sGolumbia Prairie Eastern Canada 
46.63% S21 55295 S72 3% 
Western U.S. Rastemm UsSs Foreign 


28.8% 213% Hew AUE 3 
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British Columbia. The figure for foreign campers must be 
used carefully as there were only three foreign parties 
recorded. It seems logical that the expenses and problems 
of taking a large party camping would increase with distance 
which might explain why larger parties tend to come from 
smaller distances from the park. 

The relationship between residence and the type of 
equipment used is not totally clear, however, as noted by 
Nixon (1967a) Albertans favor tents and tent-trailers, as 
57.4% of the Albertans recorded in this study used these 
types of equipment (see Table 15). Nearly half of those 
from British Columbia used tents or truck campers while 65% 
of those from the Canadian prairie provinces used the tent 
and tent-trailer. Of those from eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec; )and the Marrvtime provinces) (7/1213 used tents or tent- 
trailers. Over half of the campers from the western United 
States favored the truck camper, trailer, or motor homes 
with the truck camper being used by one-third of them. Half 
of the eastern United States residents used a tent or a truck 
Camper, with anotier 2972 Of them using a van. In generad the 
higher per capita incomes’ of many United States residents 
was indicated by the fairly large proportions of them using 


more sophisticated recreation vehicles such as.motor homes, 


Ithis figure was later found to be in error as more 
than three foreign residents were interviewed. This error 
Was dueito the difficulty im trying itoridentify the foreign 
resident who often had automobiles with North American 
license plates. 
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truck, campers, and outfitted camper vans. Fairly high pro- 
portions of Canadian campers were using tents and tent- 
trailers, although the trailer seems more popular with 
Canadians than United States residents. 

The undeveloped highway campgrounds surveyed did not 
show clear inditatvons of taTspecific type of =clientele, but 
seem to have representatives of both remote and developed 
camping styles. The type of equipment ranged from bicycles 
and small tents to large self contained motor homes (Figure 
Si page .ll2).The only Gace which cleanly dautferentiated 
the three campgrounds from each other was that the proportion 
of Albertans was greatest in Rocky River, while the propor- 


tion of United States residents was greatest in Jonas Creek. 


Depreciative Behavior Situations 


Tt has already been noted that each depreciative ae 
observed was a situation where one type of an activity was 
taking place which could involve any number of individuals. 
During the Chirty days of observation, 624 acts wene recorded. 
Over half of the acts observed were legalistic and a majority 
of these consisted of campground rule Violations. No criminal 
code violations or liquor law violations were observed (see 
Table 16)i Jonas’ Creek had+the highest proportron of legal- 
istic acts observed while Mt. Kerkeslin had the lowest. 
Nuisance acts were not as prevalent as in the northwestern 


United States study in developed campgrounds where half the 
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TABLE 16 


FREQUENCY OF SITUATIONAL DEPRECIATIVE ACTS OBSERVED 


Jonas 
Creek 


Rocky 


Mount 
Kerkeslin 


River 


Total 


Act 
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Legalistic 


1( 0.4) 
150 (60.7) 
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ject 
depreciative behavior observed consisted of nuisance acts, 
and only constituted about one-fifth of the observed acts. 
Vandalistic acts were the least observed type of act accoun- 
hing tor about. 17s (ct the observations. A Tourth carecory 
of acts was included in this study which consisted of acts 
which were mainly of an etiquette type and mainly involved 
campers taking chopped firewood from other empty sites. 
These types of acts only made up about 3% of the observed 
acts. In most respects the three campgrounds exhibited 
Similar patterns. The only real divergence was at Jonas 
Creek which had a great deal of problems with illegal pic- 
nicers or day users perhaps due to its proximity to the 
Columbia Jcertelds, a-mayor attraction of the mountain 
national parks. The design of Jonas Creek (asphalt road and 
log barriers) did appear to have some effect on the number 
of vandalistic acts (which most often involved cars or recre- 
ational vehicles being parked off the roads and on vegetation) 
as this campground had almost half the amount of vandalistic 
acts as did Mt. Kerkesilin and Rocky River. 

The number of acts observed during each of the six 
research periods did not vary a great deal when one considers 
the number of parties present in each campground during each 
of the five day observation periods. The first period in 
Mt. Kerkeslin had the smallest proportion of observed acts 
which coincided with the small number of parties using the 


Campground during that trip. Rocky River and Jonas Creek 
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TABLE 17 


NUMBER OF ACTS OBSERVED DURING 
EACH RESEARCH PERIOD 


Percentage 

Act Observed of therwnole 
Mount Kerkeslin first trip 60 STs 
Ro¢ky River Glirst: trip TO 16.4 
Jonas Creek sfirst trip 130 2OR9 
Mount Kerkeslin second trip 114 18.4 
Rocky River second trip 98 Los 
Jonas Creek second trip Lay 218.8 
621 1905.0 


had nearly equal proportions of “acts occurring during both 
trips except during the second trip to Rocky River when bad 
weather substantially affected the behavior patterns of 
campers. 

As already mentioned it was in Jonas Creek that the 
targest proportion of legalvstic activities were observed 
(Pigure 32). it was™also in™dsonas Creek that the largest 
number of pet violations committed by campers occurred. Many 
campers in Mount Kerkeslin created health hazards by leaving 
food on tables or using fire in. a dangerous manner. Mount 
Kerkeslin and Rocky River were the scene of a great many more 


al 2 
natural environment damage acts” than was Jonas Creek (Figure 


Natural environment damage acts were those vandal- 
istic acts which primarily damaged natural vegetation, such 
as parking cars on vegetation, cutting sticks for marshmallow 
eGasting, placing tentis.on grass and orher flora, using axes 
to cut into trees, and throwing grease or dishwater into 
nearby shrubs. 
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Figure 32. Campground rule violations. 
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Frgure 3 79) Privacy “violations: 
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Figure 34, Natural environment damage acts. 
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34). The open conditions of Rocky River may have been respon- 
sible for that campground having the largest number of privacy 
violations (Figure 33), however, the number involved were not 
large as only a total of fourteen violations occurred. Pri- 
marily the variations in the types of acts committed within 
the three campgrounds were not extreme, but as will be dis- 
cussed later these variations help to emphasize the specific 
problems to which the three campgrounds were subjected by 
either their facilities and design or by their location. 
Type of Equipment Used and 
Depreciative Behavior 

The types of equipment used by the offender did seem 
to have a slight effect on the number of acts and the type of 
acts committed. jFrom the figures shown in Table 7 ib)16 
clear that the tent camper committed acts in greater propor- 
tion than his numbers. Most of the other equipment users 
committed acts more in proportion to their numbers except for 
the camper and the van owners who had proportionately fewer 
offenders. Figure 35 graphically represents the proportion 
of the various equipment owners involved in depreciative 
behavior within the three campgrounds. This pattern is very 
Similar to the actual equipment distribution in the camp- 
grounds (see Table 12). 

Jonas Creek campers exhibited a similar pattern of 
acta Mus pRoportlon to equipment ustribution 2f the day wscr 
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TABLE 18 


TYPE OF EQUIPMENT AND THE PERCENTAGES 
OF ACTS COMMITTED 


Percentage 
Committing 
Percentage of Depreciative Adjusted Per- 
Equipment all campers Acts (621) centage (464)* 
Car or, outside 3.6 Gis Aw 
Tent 30.0 2139 3] #4 
Tent-trailer 16.4 2 ee 16.4 
Van te ASS 58 
Trailer 14.8 b226 16.9 
Gamper PIL He 12.4 LOR 
Motor Home 326 Ze 2.8 
Day User N.A Pea Ne = 


*Percentage without including the acts committed by the day 
user. 
observed depreciative acts were committed by the day user. 
Just by being in the campground the day user groups were com- 
mitting an offence because most of them picniced. However 
the day user often did more than just picnic as they allowed 
their pets freedom and sometimes were involved in natural 
environment damage. The proximity of Jonas Creek to a major 
attraction of Jasper National Park, the Columbia Icefields, 
May account for the high degree of day use as nearby picnic 
areas were often full. If the acts committed by the day 
user are subtracted from the acts observed in each campground 
the figures somewhat reverse themselves. If one only includes 
those acts committed by campers as indicators of the depreci- 
ative behavior in the three campgrounds under study then it 


appears that more depreciative behavior occurs in campgrounds 
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shoal 
closer to a large metropolitan center. However, another 
factor which should be taken into account is the ease of 
access as it is much easier to enter Jasper National Park 
from the east than it is from the soneh (due to large uphill 
grades) which may be an even more important consideration 
than the actual mileage distance of a campground from a 
metropolitan'center® PAIvery? laimitingetfactor antthis: study 
was the fact that the place of an Albertan's residence was 


not obtained. 


TABLE 19 


DEPRECIATIVE ACTS COMMITTED BY 
DAY USERS AND CAMPERS 


Campground Day Users Campers 

Rocky River 24( 15.5) 176643729) 
Mount Kerkeslin PACT O-41)) 1S Sues Mee) 
Jonas Creek Let 7525) 130 226.0) 
Totals 155(100.0) 464(100.0) 


The two types of acts which were committed most fre- 
quently were campground rule violations and natural environ- 
ment damage. Together they accounted for 68.3% of all the 
observed acts. As far as legalistic campground rule viola- 
tions were concerned the:type of equipment did have some 
effect on the number of acts committed. In Mt. Kerkeslin 
the campground violations largely involved tent owners who 
were responsible for 52.4% of all the legalistic violations 


there, even though tent campers only constituted 36.2% of 
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all the-campers at Mt: Kerkeslin. “Many of the activities 

in which a tent camper is involved take place outdoors and 
consequently one is able to observe their depreciative 
behavior more closely. Apart from this, tent owners seem to 
demand more from the environment due to their lack of per- 
sonal facilities and consequently were more often involved 
in such depreciative behavior as sleeping in kitchen shelters, 
throwing ay aewaree and other food wastes into shrubs, and 
leaving after the 11:00 A.M. check out time. In Rocky River 
the trailer owner was involved in 28.3% of all legalistic 
acts (trailer constituted 21% of the campers there) with the 
other equipment types generally involved in proportion to 
their actual numbers. Lf the day user is not considered at 
Jonas Creek then this campground had the fewest number of 
legalistic acts committed (forty-eight) and the equipment 
types had little relationship to the acts committed. As far 
as natural environment damage was concerned the tenter 
appeared to be involved in these acts in greater proportion 
apes his numbers (see Figure 36) in all three of the camp- 
grounds. In Rocky River the trailer owner was also involved 
in a fair amount of environmental damage. In Mt. Kerkeslin 
the tent and the tent-trailer owners together accounted for 
72% of all the natural environment damage observed. This 
type of damage often involved campers using tents or tent- 
trailers who placed their shelters on vegetation or tried to 


park their cars close to their shelters in convenient 
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Figure 36. Natural environment damage act by 


the type of equipment. 
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locations. This pattern was not found in the United States 
study in developed campgrounds where tent campers were found 
to participate more frequently in nuisance acts. The very 
open nature of Mt. Kerkeslin and Rocky River may have been 
monrerattLmactive tomtncscamper but 11 cid allow thescanper a 
greater freedom to damage the natural environment by giving 
him the freedom to place his shelter wherever he pleased 
within his own site. It seemed ironic that the tent camper 
who is considered by some to hold the more traditional views 
and participate in the more traditional activities of camping 
would be responsible for more than his share of environment 
damage. Although the tent owner constituted 30% of all the 
campers during the thirty observation days he was responsible 
for 41% of all the environment damage acts. The tent and 
tent-trailer owners together accounted for 60% of all the 
environmental damage acts while those who owned trailers and 
truck campers were responsible for 28% of the damage. The 
over-representation of tent owners in the above type of act 
appears to be the only significant area where the type of 
equipment substantially affected the observed depreciative 
behavior. This over-representation of tent owners is espe- 
cially important when one considers that many of the acts 
they were responsible for included damage which was of a 
fairly long lasting nature, such as trenches dug in the 
ground, ground cover removed from site areas, and crushed 


vegetation. 
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Area of Residence and Depreciative 
Behavior 
The area of the camper's residence seems to have a 
minimum effect on the amount of depreciative acts observed 


(see Table 20). Albertans appear to have been involved in 


TABLE 20 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESIDENCE AREAS 
FOR CAMPERS AND OFFENDERS 


Percentage Percentage of Percentage of 

Residence OffaLr all’ Dep.” ACt ~Vepreciatives Acts 
Area campers Observations in each campground 

are ia meee 
Alberta 36.4 42.0 20 168.0 26.4 
British Columbia Sei a9 a arere Seal) on 
Rest of Canada i Egat RS ae ve Wh te a Coe 8 
United States 37.4 2589 3062 AY 0 F364 
Europeans <S 10 Lise 42 4 
Unknown eso ibe 6.4 Cae mama i. 
100". 0 100.0 TOU. 07 LUO. Orel UUrec 


a greater proportion of acts than their actual numbers would 
indicate. The unusual finding here was that Albertans were 
not greatly over-represented at either Rocky River or Mt. 
Kerkeslin, but they were at Jonas Creek. Albertans made up 
about 25.7% of all the campers at Jonas Creek, but were 
responsible for 36.4% of the depreciative acts observed at 
Jonas Creek. The United States resident was not involved in 
as many acts as his distribution in numbers within the camp- 


grounds which may have some relationship with the type of 
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equipment used by United States residents who use more recre- 
ation vehicles than Canadians. Campers from no one residence 
area were found to have been responsible for depreciative 
behavior in great excess to their actual numbers. However, 
the various types of acts did seem to be more affected by 
residence areas than were the overall numbers. Of all the 
campground regulation violations Albertans were responsible 
for 49% of these while United States residents were respon- 
sible for 25%. Albertans were responsible for 57% of all 
litter acts and for 59% of all natural environment damage. 

In Rocky River and Jonas Creek Albertans were over-represented 
in campground rule violations. Litter acts in Rocky River 
were almost exclusively committed by Albertans (97.7% of them) 
while at Jonas Creek United States residents were over- 
represented for litter. Natural environment damage was attri- 
butable to Albertans in greater proportions than their numbers 
in all three campgrounds. It appears that Albertans do 

engage in certain types of depreciative behavior in greater 
proportions than their distribution within the campgrounds 
would indicate. The reasons for this greater proportion of 
Albertans found committing certain types of depreciative 
behavior are not clear, however, it may be that campers who 
are from areas close by the park are less concerned about 
their behavior. It was found that local residents using the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area were less sensitive concerning 


littering than those residents from further away (McCool and 
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Merxviam, 2970), ~levcould be that familiarity with an area 
and consideration of certain resources aS a personal recre- 
ation supply can tend to make a camper feel that these areas 
are there for his pleasure alone. The motivations of campers 
from local areas to the east of Jasper National Park may lead 
the camper to regard the mational park as an area of escape 
or as a change of scene where he does not need to restrict 
his behavior. Campers who travel further distances may be 
those who have developed a different camping ethic and regard 
themselves as visitors in an area while those from nearby 
May Not regard themselves as Visitors which ‘could atrect. their 
subsequent behavior. 
Personal Charactéristics “and 
Depreciative Behavior 

Since each act of depreciative behavior could include 
more than one person the people involved in depreciative acts 
could be males and females together. An act situation there- 
fore “vs not -“attributable= toa male ore female. “Gio vall sindi- 
viduals are counted separately then 711 males and 513 females 
were involved in depreciative acts and in general more men 
were involved than women. About 60% of all depreciative act 
Situations (370) were committed by men and women together, 
32% (201) were committed by males alone, while only 8% (50) 
involved women alone. The campground violations were com- 
mitted mainly by male/female groups (72.5%) while the natural 


environment damage involved mainly males alone (66%). The 
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primary group size was two as over half the acts were com- 
mitted by groups of two. This is understandable as a little 
less thanjhalf of alisthe Campers during the thirty days 

Were groups of ttwo. «Usually an act situation involved a male 
and a female committing the same act (such as putting up a 
tent on vegetation) because little attempt could be made to 
assess who made&@ the initials decision to commit the act. 

About 31% of all the acts involved a single person while only 
5.3% Of all the observed actsiwere committed by groups of 
three or more. Although age group divisions when divided by 
sex did not reveal a great deal of differences, the age group 
differences did appear to be related to the numbers of acts 
committed as adults were found to be largely responsible for 
most of the depreciative behavior observed (see Table 22). 
However, since the total number of campers in each category 
is not known the results of this analysis are mainly of a 
speculative nature. Children and teenagers were not found 
responsible for a great deal of depreciative behavior which 
varies substantially from the developed campground study 
(Clark, et. al, 1971b) where children and teenagers were found 
responsible for 43% of the depreciative behavior for which 
age could be determined. Children did not have a great deal 
of time to spend playing around the campground as parents 
were often concerned with their whereabouts consequently the 
nature of transient camping may not be conducive to great 


facility damage. Children were usually involved in nuisance 
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acts (54% of all the acts committed by children were of this 
type). Those campers from twenty to forty years of age 
accounted for about 62% of all the depreciative behavior 
observed. Whether or not this figure is greater than the 
percentage of campers of that age is not known for the obser- 
vation period. From other studies it would appear that 
campers within this age group (twenty to forty years) area 
rather large proportion of those who camp. The only differ- 
ences found between males and’ females according to the type 
of acts committed were that a greater proportion of females 
fell into the legalistic category whereas a greater propor- 
tion of the males were involved with vandalistic acts than 
females. 
Activities Associated with 
Depreciative Behavior 
Findings of the northwestern United States Study 
suggested that children often were responsible for vandal- 
istic activities. As pointed out in this study adults were 
primarily responsible for vandalistic behavior as well as 
most other types of depreciative acts which may be indicative 
of either fewer numbers of children and teenagers in unde- 
veloped campgrounds which are transient in nature or that 
the type of activities in which transient campers engage are 
more restrictive as far as children and teenagers are con- 


cerned. Do these acts occur while the camper is involved 
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in specific activities? There were indications that ina 
little over half of the acts observed that there was no 
associated activity. In other words the act itself was the 
focus .of the camper's attention and it did not appear that 
he was engaged in any other activity except the act (such 
as freeing a pet for the whole stay within the campground). 
Also included in this category were acts in which it was not 
clear whether there was an associated activity (see Table 
23), which comprised about one-third of the acts under the 
no associated activity. Of those acts which were committed 
while the camper was engaged in another activity a great 
many of them were committed during camp chores or while the 
camper was setting up his equipment and getting settled in 
his site. Many different types of acts were done in these 
Situations such as littering, which often occurred as the 
camper was leaving the campground, campground rule violations, 
freeing pets, excessive noise while setting up camp, taking 
chopped wood from various other sites, and especially van- 
dalistic damage to the natural environment. Nuisance acts 
were an exception in that many of the acts such as freed pets 
and privacy violations occurred while the offender was moving 
through the campground. Noise acts were associated with 
entertainment, social interaction, or setting up camp. 
Health hazards often involved no associated activity or 
occurred during play situations such as children playing with 


fire, or during camp chores. A couple of health hazards 
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occurred during nature study when campers took a walk in the 
forest and left food open on their tables. The problem of 
bright lights at night was often associated with a group of 
Campers who were setting up camp. 

The three campgrounds did exhibit some differences 
regarding the activities associated with depreciative 
behavior. The number of acts which occurred during camp 
chores was much higher at Rocky River (see Figure 37) than 
at the other two campgrounds. This may point out the dif- 
ferent clientele which was present at Rocky River on the 
weekends, (i.e. the local residents who were camping for the 
weekend). The acts committed during camp chores were varied 
and involved about nine different types. The number of acts 
committed while setting up camp (see Figure 38) clearly indi- 
cates that Mt. Kerkeslin had a problem with depreciative 
behavior in regards to this activity. This may serve to 
point out that Mt. Kerkeslin had a much more transient camping 
clientele than either of the other two campgrounds and that 
it had a much greater problem with people camped out of 
designated sites. The type of acts occurring while campers 
set up their camp were mainly campground rule violations 
(such as not camping in designated sites) and natural environ- 
ment damage. Jonas Creek although as transient in nature as 
Mt. Kerkeslin had only a few more acts committed there while 
campers set up their camp than in Rocky River. Here again 
part of this may be attributable to the more efficient design 


of Jonas Creek which did appear to limit the amount of 
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Figure 37. Acts, committed during 
camp chores. 
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Figure 38. Acts committed while 
setting up camp. 
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environmental damage which occurred there and to the fact 
that many campers using Jonas Creek had recreation vehicles 
which just required parking rather than really having to set 
up equipment within the site. Of those environmental damage 
acts which occurred while campers set up their equipment 
seventeen occurred at Mt. Kerkeslin, eight at Rocky River, 
and five at Jonas Creek. The environmental damage which 
occurred at Rocky River was usually associated with camp 
chorest. 

The activity associated with depreciative behavior 
did appear to have some effect on the type of act which was 
committed. Although a great many acts do not have an asso- 
ciated activity some types of acts are more likely to occur 
during certain situations. Natural environmental damage was 
most likely to occur when the camper was involved in camp 
chores, setting up camp, or entertainment (such as children's 
play). Other types of acts such as campground violations 
gitensoccur diuming “catip chores or while setting up camp, but 
are by no means restricted to these situations. Nuisance 
acts occur under a variety of situations while camper eti- 
gquette problems?) occur Gduring!camp chores or setting up camp. 
In a transient undeveloped campground it does not appear that 
entertainment or play is an activity which involves a great 
deal of depreciative behavior, perhaps because this activity 


is fairly restricted and the objects available for play 
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destruction are fairly restricted. The predominance of camp 
chores and setting up camp as activities which often involve 
depreciative behavior may point out that a great deal of 
depreciative behavior does not occur intentionally but as a 
matter of; course; 

The Apparent Associated Motivational 
Characteristics’ of 
Depreciative Behavior 
As each act was observed an attempt was made to 
determine the motivational characteristics for each act. 
This was not possible in about 17% of the acts. For the 
other acts five possible motivational characteristics were 
considered: 1) entertainment or fun, 2) convenience, 3) 
disregard for the rules or consequences of the act, 4) ignor- 
ance, or 5) the rules interfered with a goal. Legalistic 
campground violations could be mainly attributed to: 1) 
convenience, the act was done to enhance the camper's exper- 
ience, 2) because he was ignorant of the rules, or 3) because 
he knew the rules but they interfered with his goals (such 
as lightingwajfire.in aj stone ring). Those who used the 
Gampgrounds for “picnics often dvd so) for reasons, of comfort 
coupled with ignorance, but some coupled with disregard for 
the rules because they would stop by the entrance where the 
bilingual no picnicijng signiwas located and then drive in 
and picnic. Jonas Creek had more campground rule violations 


associated with ignorance than either of the other two camp- 
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grounds largely due to the number of day users using Jonas 
Creek, despite the fact that there was sign at the entrance 
of the campground expressly prohibiting both picnicing and 
fires outside of the provided places. Litter acts were 
largely associated with disregard as most people were aware 
that littering was a violation of regulations and laws all 
over North America. The freeing of pets in the campgrounds 
seemed to be motivated by the desire to allow the pet freedom 
which meant that the camper either disregarded the rules or 
was ignorant of them. In many pet violations the motivational 
association was not readily apparent because it was not known 
if the offender was aware of the rules or not. Noise and 
privacy violations often appeared to be committed for rather 
selfish reasons such as enjoyment or convenience and many 
Campers indicated a great disregard for the effects of their 
behavior on others. Health hazards seem to have been largely 
due to convenience and were characterized by ignorance of the 
effects and most often involved leaving food outside. Van- 
dalism was one type of activity which was motivated by enter- 
tainment in some cases (usually in play situations) and in 
others by convenience. The placing of an ax in a log barrier 
or picnic table was convenient as was the parking of a vehicle 
on vegetated areas. Chopped wood was taken from empty sites 
almost exclusively for convenience sake. In Jonas Creek a 
great many natural environment damage acts were motivated by 


entertainment (such as the cutting of shrub branches for 
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marshmallow roasting sticks) while at Mt. Kerkeslin they were 
usually motivated by convenience (a greater number of people 
parking their vehicles on grassy areas). 

Motivation is a very difficult aspect of depreciative 
behavior to ascertain while observing. In order to make 
correct judgements one often must be aware of the state of 
an individual's knowledge, which is almost impossibie unless 
the individual is approached. Since no discussion took place 
between the researcher the the offender the data on motiva- 
tion must be used cautiously. Overall it can be said that 
most depreciative acts in the three campgrounds were charac- 
terized by either convenience, disregard, or ignorance. These 
findings differ somewhat from those of Clark, Hendee, and 
Campbell (1971:8) because in this study entertainment was 
not found to be a prime motivating force. This, of course, 
Vetpantly vat Coubutabie, to tthesract <thaurCclarkviets talve(is7ib) 
petnal children motivated by entertainment to be largely 
responsible for vandalistic acts while in this study children 
were not found responsible for a great deal of vandalistic 
behavior. Of temithemshortelength of tstay and the mature of 
the camper's visit were not conducive to the type of depre- 
ciative behavior which may be motivated by entertainment 
(such as public property damage). In this study it was found 
that convenience was a more important motivational charac- 
teristic as many aspects of campground design were found to 


be inhibiting by some campers and not at all clear to others 
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(such as poor site designation) which may account for the 


number of acts apparently associated with convenience. 
The Victims of Depreciative Behavior 


People and the natural environment seemed to suffer 
the most as a result of depreciative behavior. About one 
£OUr Ch eG bora iL depreciative acts (most of which were legal- 
istic) had no victim at all as they did not apparently affect 
any particular aspect of the social or natural environment 
(such as leaving after the checkout time or picnicing in an 
empty campground). Those acts for which the victim was not 
known all involved legalistic campground violations (see 
Table 25) and usually referred to the day user who picniced, 
because his motivation could not be ascertained since it was 
often not known if he had seen and understood the no picnicing 
Sign at the campground entrance. In many respects the day 
user who was often picnicing in an empty campground was not 
really bothering any people who were trying to camp, except 
when they were using the kitchen shelters on rainy days. 
Although day users may have ignored the rules they were 
probably motivated to a large extent by convenience. The 
picnicer may have felt amply justified in using a campground 
as he generally was not affecting other campers. Legalistic 
violations often had people or the natural environment as 
victims, but also had the rules themselves as victims since 


Many campers were aware of the rules and did not care to 
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follow them or felt that they were irrelevant (such as 
sleeping in®*a kvtehen shelter, littering, or leaving after 
the check out time). By their very nature nuisance acts 

and camper etiquette acts affected people. Some pet viola- 
tions and health hazards involved no victims as the act did 
noe reallysaprect, anything) (such as food left out on a table 
for a L6w noursmerea pet iree in his owner's site only) « 
Vandalistic acts usually affected the natural environment, 
but in six cases they affected public property and in three 


cases people. 
Witness Reactions to Depreciative Behavior 


The small campground size and the amount of a camper's 
activity which ‘takes place in his own site tends to reduce 
the number of witnesses to many depreciative acts. For those 
acts which did have witnesses it is plainly obvious from the 
figures shown in Table 26 that a norm of non-involvement 
prevails. If one does not count 42.8% of the acts in which 
there were no witnesses and if one uses the remainder as 1003 
one finds that in 69.5% of the cases for which there were 
witnesses no reaction occurred (the witness was either indif- 
ferent to the act or did not see it) and 9.38% of the time the 
act was ignored (the witness obviously saw the act but chose 
66 ignoge Lt orem. HO Gurihner attention to it). In - only 53 
of the acts was any reaction observed at all and of these, 


2.9% were approval reactions. Nuisance acts received the 
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most negative reactions (a witness commenting to another 
camper) as these were the types of acts which usually affected 
other campers the most. In three act situations (one of each 
Major act type) a witness confronted the offender with a 
verbal comment which in all three cases caused the offender 

to cease his activity. 

In all three campgrounds this pattern of non- 
involvement prevailed. At no time was any activity reported 
to an attendant or a warden which may be very understandable 
as these personnel were available for about a total of one 
hour an evening. Warden stations were never very far away 
(five to eight miles) from any of the campgrounds, but no 
camper during the thirty days felt any problem was serious 
enough to travel to a station. From the data it appears that 
campers either do not care about depreciative behavior, or 
prefer to keep their comments to themselves, which seems a 
shame since offender reactions to witness comments are very 
dramatic in that a camper will usually immediately discon- 
tinue an offensive activity if another camper makes any 
comment concerning that activity. It may be that a verbal 
comment from a fellow recreationist has a greater impact on 
a tamper engaged in a depreciative act than a comment from 


an official source. 


Orficial Actions 
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three campgrounds a verbal warning was involved, with the 
exception of one written warning placed on a vehicle. There 
were twenty-four of these verbal warnings given and of these 
four were in Rocky River, eight in Jonas Creek, and eleven 
in Mt. Kerkeslin. Over half of these warnings were given 
for campground rule violations (most at Mt. Kerkeslin) which 
involved camping in non-designated sites or fire in illegal 
places. Five warnings were given for pets (all in Jonas 
Creek) and four for natural environment damage acts (cars 
parked on vegetation). Verbal warnings usually involved 
males but no specific age group predominated. Of those who 
received a warning from a Jasper National Park Visitor Ser- 
vices personnel 27.7% of them ignored the warning by renewing 
the activity when the management personnel had left the camp- 
ground. All warnings regarding campground violations were 
complied with, but two warnings involving pets were ignored, 
two concerning cars parked on vegetation (one of which was a 
written warning), and one relating to tents erected outside 
of a site were not complied with. Management personnel were 
not present in the three campgrounds most of the time and 
usually it was the mobile attendants who spent the most time 
in them. Mobile attendants can give verbal warnings to 
Campers, but they must inform the wardens 1f£ any more severe 
actiON 1S.to be taken, Stich aS the issuing of a fine. One 
incident in Mt. Kerkeslin involved a group of campers who 


had erected tents down by the Athabasca River. One member 
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of the party was asked by a mobile attendant to have these 
tents removed. When they were not the warden was informed 
who then asked a member of the party to move the tents, but 
Since they were leaving the next morning this warning was 
also itagnored:, Perhaps due: to @ poor judicial fining struc-— 
CULE wardenseare reluctant to act. as policemen... “This may be 
changing in national parks as more and more people use the 
parks every summer, but it does appear that a more vigorous 
and encompassing enforcement structure is neeced if depreci- 


ative behavior is to be substantially reduced. 
Rule Postings and Depreciative Behavior 


In general very little variation was found between 
the first and second research periods, which tended to point 
out that rule postings are either ignored or disregarded by 
those who read them. Admittedly, not every camper who was 
present during the thirty observation days committed a depre- 
ciative act, but then again no one group of campers was found 
to have been responsible for most or all of the depreciative 
behavior. Actually the rule postings may have had subtle 
effects, which the research techniques were unable to detect. 
However, from past evidence (Marler, 1971; Campbell, Hendee, 
and Clark, 1968) it appears that written rules on signs or 
postings do not have a great effect on camper behavior. In 
this study this is evidenced by the number of campers who 


chose to use Jonas Creek as a picnic area in spite of the 
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large sign at the entrance prohibiting such use. 
Conclusions Regarding Depreciative 
Behavior as Observed 

The findings on observed depreciative behavior in 
three undeveloped automobile campgrounds in Jasper National 
Park are suggestive that the camper is responsible for a 
moderate amount of depreciative behavior. Contrary to some 
theories most of the undesirable behavior found in this study 
was not caused by "slobs" or teenage vandals. In many cases 
the average camper may not be aware that he and other campers 
like him are responsible for acts which when aggregated can 
have a detrimental effect on the environment. Comparison of 
general camper characteristics in the three campgrounds under 
study and the characteristics of those responsible for depre- 
ciative behavior does not reveal that any one specific type 
of camper is responsible for the majority of depreciative 
acts. It dsgdsiirveultecom judge: the actual magnitudesor the 
problem in undeveloped campgrounds in the Rocky Mountain 
national parks. No claim has been made here that the above 
data is truly representative of the total picture concerning 
depreciative behavior. There is only so much that one 
researcher can observe. The inadequacy of the data is some- 
what suggested by a collection made on the second trip in 
each of the campgrounds of all the accumulated bottle caps, 
flip tabs, and breadgidoatrfasteners that could be found 


(see Figures 39, 40 and 41). From the number of these items 
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Figure 39. Litter collections from Mt. Kerleslin 
Campground July 15-20. 


Figure 40. Litter collections from Jonas Creek 
Campground August 25-30. 
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Litter collection made at Rocky River Campground 


August 16-20 (Study half only). 


Figure 41. 
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alone and the fact that ‘the litter level was recorded as 
high on the second trip to each campground it seems clear 
that the number of litter acts observed may have been much 
lower than they actually were. Depreciative behavior in 
these campgrounds not only affected the social environment 
in general, but had affects on the natural environment. In 
the Pacific Northwestern study the natural environment was 
the victim in 20% (out of 401 acts) of the observed depreci- 
ative acts, while in this study the natural environment was 
the victim in 24% (out of 621) acts) of the observed depre- 
Ciative acts. In this study people were the victims of 33% 
of the acts observed, but in the United States study in 
developed campgrounds (Clark, et. al., 1971b) they were the 
victims in 58% of the depreciative acts. Proportionately 
the amount of depreciative behavior directed at the natural 
environment was the same in both studies, but people seemed 
to nave been the’ vactims In a greater? proportion! or depre— 
Ciative acts in the developed campground. 

The extent of depreciative behavior as observed may 
Warrant a further look at proposals to close’ these: camp- 
grounds or enlarge them to the point where it would be 
feasible to have a permanent staff member responsible for 
one campground. Currently the climate within these camp- 
grounds appears rather conducive to depreciative behavior 
with little consequence to the offender. This freedom in 


relation to depreciative behavior becomes very detrimental 
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when one considers the use and overuse to which these camp- 
grounds eane subjected. | Thesnatural limits of carrying 
Capacity have already been exceeded in Rocky River where 

very little vegatation exists between the sites and encroach- 
ments are being made on Mt. Kerkeslin as the ability of the 
vegetation to regenerate itself becomes less as more wear is 
exerted upon it by increasing numbers of campers. The con- 
Sistent use of a campground over its official site capacity 
throughout the summer months does affect the amount of depre- 
ciative behavior which takes place in a campground and has 
and even greater effect on those campers who cannot find 
Sites to stay in and must camp in a picnic area or off the 
road. The observation results also indicate that campground 
design (a manipulation factor which tends to increase an 
area's carrying capacity limits) has a great effect on depre- 
ciative behavior especially in relation to natural environ- 
ment damage acts. The potential changes of campground design 
could do much to alter the depreciative behavior picture 
within the three campgrounds. Campgrounds such as Rocky 
River and Mt. Kerkeslin which are open and have little site 
distinction are not only confusing tomany campers, but are 
easily overloaded as campers come in over the capacity limit 
and make their own campsites. The design of Jonas Creek 
must. be praised for 1ts ability to reserier the amount of 
vehicle damage done to the natural environment. With the 
kinds of equipment in use at Jonas Creek the asphalt road and 


log barriers meant that more parties than the official site 
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Capacity limit could be tolerated without a great deal of 
damage being done to the natural environment. 

Two further laWileR ues worth special emphasis in 
these conclusions. For those campers who prefer the more 
traditional equipment types such as tents special provisions 
Shouse Dewees SUCheas largeresilatesttes orethe repair of 
tent platforms as tent owners often create their own require- 
ments if they are not met (see Figures 42 and 43). The tent 
owner is often the one who demands the most from the environ- 
ment rather than the vowner cf a large recreation vehicle 
(such as that in figure 34) which is self contained. Although 
it was not found that Rocky River had an overwhelmingly 
greater number of depreciative acts committed by the camper 
it was found that local residents from Alberta and British 
Columbia did participate in a greater number of depreciative 
acess than their sactual proportion would indicate. This 
suggests that the amount of depreciative behavior in which 
a camper may engage might be partially a function of his 
distance from home as those from further away were found to 
participate in depreciative behavior in a proportion lower 
than their actual numbers. It does appear that in campgrounds 
where local residents predominate (such as those within short 
distances of a large metropolitan market) depreciative 
behavior Fe teaseate more frequently. Much more research 
will be needed before this can be accepted as a reliable 


theory. 
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The results of this observation study can be used to 
show that a great deal of depreciative behavior does not 
affect either the social or natural environment,: but the 
effects of rule disobedience can be more subtle because it 
reflects .a general disregard for many national park rules 
and social conventions. Exactly how this behavior affects 
thessocial limps of icarrying capacity ais primarily the 
foptc Of sone Next. chapter 7; sbut 1b ican beynoted that ac least 
20% of all the observed depreciative behavior had direct 
effects on the natural environment of the campground. Sheer 
increases in the number of campers using a campground will 
bring about changes in the natural environment and these 
changes may lead the camper to feel that this quality of a 
natural camping environment is what he must expect ina 


Canadian national park. 
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CHAPTER Vi 
CAMPER OPINIONS AND ATTITUDES TOWARDS 
DEPRECIATIVE BEHAVIOR 
A great many of those who camped in the three 
undeveloped automobile campgrounds were not aware that a 
certain amount of depreciative behavior did take place nor did 
they seem to perceive that it was taking place within the 
particular campground in which they were staying. The inter- 
view itself was primarily an attempt to assess the campers' 
attitudes and opinions towards depreciative behavior in general 
to determine if any norms were prevalent or if there was any 
ttitudinal variations present between the three campgrounds. 
Certain attitudinal norms were found to prevail but very little 
difference was found between the attitudes held in each of the 
Pampa rounds.. Ite appears that campers within the. three camp- 
grounds held very similar ideas towards depreciative behavior. 
Tie wLicrst part of this chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
the characteristics of the campers who were interviewed for 
bFeasons of comparison. The rest of the chapter deals with the 
results of the attitude and opinion questions and an attempt 
is made to discuss some weaknesses of the interview and make 


a few tentative conclusions from the data presented. 
CharacterLie tics OL Interviewed Campers 


As mentioned previously twenty-five campers were 
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interviewed every five days for a total sample of one hundred 
and fifty. A total of fifty-two males and forty-eight females 


were interviewed. A breakdown (Table 27) of the various 
TABLE 27 


AGES OF THE INTERVIEWED CAMPERS 


18-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 _ 51-60 
elas BOW sOnsyaeees (Geno) WNSA( 2207) 7 aeT) 


age groups revealed that about 40% of those interviewed were 
twenty-one through thirty years of age and although no statis- 
tics were available on the age breakdown of campers in the 
three campgrounds this percentage would appear to be about 
average based on figures from other studies of camper character- 
istics. Males andfemales were divided equally into the various 
age groups with an exception in the sixty-one years of age and 
over category where twice as many females as males were inter- 
viewed. The average number of years camped was 12.4, but the 
standard deviation (11.5 years) revealed that there was a wide 
Variation for individual campers. About 37% of the sample had 
Paoed T1Ve vears Or less, 22% had camped six to. ten years; 23% 
had camped eleven to twenty years, and about 17% had camped 
more than twenty years. The number of years which a person 
Haoecamped did not réveéal the amount of experience which a 
camper had had with camping because the number of days a year 


Wien he camped did vary. On the average about half of the 
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sample had camped from one to two weeks a year during the last 
five years while the other half of the campers had camped 
between fifteen and fifty days a year during the last five 
years. A very small number (six) of the campers had camped 

on the average over fifty days a year. The overall average 
number of days camped a year was twenty-five days with a 
standard’ deviation ot thirty-one" days: 

Two characteristics which did indicate some varia- 
tion between the campgrounds was party size and the number of 
nights campers spent in the campground. The average party 
Sige"was S'S" people with a ‘standard cdeviatiom of “twos \This 
may have indicated that overall the party size in these camp- 
grounds was quite small. The only campground which had a 
slightly higher average party Size (four) was Rocky River, a 
variation which was also evident in the overall camper count 
and can -bewattribouted*™ tothe tact’ that™ the first rerip to “Rocky 
River included one three day holiday weekend. Of all the 
campers interviewed 40% were parties of two and 32% were parties 
of three and four. Revealed in the interview data was a bias 
towards the larger parties as 5.3% were parties between seven 
and* twelve while only about 32° of all the campers in the three 
Campgrounge during the Thirty days were: partics of; thae sive. 
In all three of the campgrounds the majority of campers were 
only expécting to say a single night (see Table 28)”. Rocky 
River campers exhibited a difference between the first’ and 


second trips as most campers were staying more than one 
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TABLE 28 


AVERAGE EXPECTED LENGTH OF STAY OF INTERVIEWED CAMPERS 


Whole Kad Ke2 R=1 Re2 Bere ae 
Mean LOTS) 2.24 12 2.04 1.40 LAG eels 16 
Standard 1.48 Repos | 1 A trae) 65 a1 oN) 


Deviation 


night over the holiday weekend. However, of those inter- 
viewed five campers expected to stay more than four nights 
and all of these were in Mt. Kerkeslin. During the first 
research period at Mt. Kerkeslin a number of campers stayed 
longer than two nights and these campers had the largest 
average expected length of stay. This trend was much stronger 
for those campers interviewed during the first research 
period before the peak camping season had begun. Jonas Creek 
campers exhibited a strong pattern of short expected stays 

in the campground as they had the lowest averages and stan- 
dard deviations (as shown in Table 28) which indicated a 
clustering of campers around a single night stay. 

Some deviation from the camper count occurred when 
equipment types and areas of residence were considered. When 
all the interviewed campers are grouped as a whole the equip- 
ment types they used did not differ too radically from the 
population from which they were drawn (Compare Tables 12 and 
29), however, too many campers uSing a car or sleeping out- 
side and campers using bicycles and tents were interviewed 


while too few campers uSing truck campers and vans were 
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ENT USED BY THE INTERVIEWED CAMPERS 
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*Figures in parentheses are percentages by column 
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interviewed. Within each research period some variations 
occurred between the equipment distribution of all campers 
and those campers who were interviewed. Not all factors 
could be accounted for when it was determined which campers 
to interview, especially since most of the overall camper 
Characteristics were not available during the time of inter- 
View respondent collection, The distribution of the inter- 
viewed campers’ residences on the other hand was very close 
to the distribution of residences for all the campers present 
in the campgrounds during the thirty research days (compare 
Tables 13 and 30). The percentage of Albertans interviewed 
was slightly low compared to the overall number of Albertans 
present while campers from foreign countries were over- 
represented in the interview sample. This, however, may be 
due:to the fact that the determination of a camper from a 
foreign country was difficult as license plates were used as 
indicators of residence, which gives a very wrong impression 
1£ the vehicle was rented, borrowed, or bought just for a 
vacation. This is why respondents from foreign countries 
are in greater number than the total number of foreign campers 
indicated by the total camper count. Obviously there were 
more campers from foreign countries than was estimated in 
the camper count. Among the various research periods it was 
the second trip to Rocky River where interviewed campers 
differed substantially from the actual distribution of camper 


residences. Too few Albertans were interviewed while too many 
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residents from Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario, Quebec, and 

the eastern United States were interviewed, which was not 

an acCeCenpee lo Correct for”any imbalance, but was “aceidente:’. 
Basically twas felt "that the characteristics of 

the interviewed campers were similar in most respects to 

those of the population from which the sample was taken for 

although "some variatvons did “oecur tt “was tere Mthat 

they were not great enough to radically affect the represen- 

tativeness of the sample. Before proceeding on with a 


discussion of the attitude and opinion questions two further 


pieces of data should be presented. The interview respondents 
were asked if they had camped in a Canadian National Park 
before (see Table 31). (Some confusion arose concerning the 
meaning of the word "before" as to whether this meant before 
the camper'"s trip or before the camper's stay in the partic- 
ular campground and “this “basic flaw could not be rectified 

in time for the total sample so the meaning was largely left 
ie “Eo rthe "cd vseretvon of “the respondent. )* "Over hall or “all: 
those interviewed had camped in a Canadian National Parks 


before (usually taken to mean before the particular trip). 


TAB po. 


HAVE YOU CAMPED IN A CANADIAN NATIONAL PARK BEFORE? 


Answer Whole Soe K--2 R-1 R=-2 dat J Se 
Yes 65-056 a) 1 6. ed) 1456 } LIAGS ) Waa 6) 11(44) the per e 
No Cuyvas eo) 9 (36) PLae) 8 (32) 1 (44) La CS6) 12 (48) 


*Figures in parentheses are percentages by columns 
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Both Mt. Kerkeslin and Rocky River both had higher percent- 


ages of campers who had camped in a Canadian National Park 
before (especially in Rocky River during the holiday weekend) 
while fewer campers from Jonas Creek had done so. When the 
respondents were asked if they had camped in the same camp- 
ground before about 14% of all the interviewed campers 
replied that they had. About 20% of the campers at Rocky 
River over the holiday weekend had camped there before, but 
surprisingly enough the largest percentages of those who had 
camped in the same campground before were from Jonas Creek, 
which may be related to either its proximity to the Columbia 
Icefields or a satisfactory previous experience in Jonas Creek 
campground. It seemed that a number of campers in Jonas 
Creek remembered their previous stay there and planned their 
stop at the same campground from their previous experience. 
When campers were asked what type of a campground 
they usually selected about 70% responded the undeveloped 
automobile campground and 22% said the developed and serviced 


campground (see Table 32). Most campers in Mt. Kerkeslin 


indicated that they usually selected the undeveloped automobile 
campground while in Rocky River the number was less as more 
indicated a tendency to select the developed and serviced 
campground. About 36% of the campers at Jonas Creek indicated 
that they usually selected the developed and service camp- 
ground which may be due to either the large Proportion Of 


United States residents or the large number of recreation 
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TABLE’ 32 


CAMPERS' SELECTED AND PREFERRED TYPE OF CAMPGROUND 


a rn 


Type of Campground Type of Campground 


usually selected . preferred 
Remote at 267) Te eas) 
Undeveloped Automobile LOS V7.0. .0) OS (63153) 
Developed Automobile So A250) 36 (24.0) 


Undeveloped & developed 


automobile egually Shi (ORS RE 5s 3 2) 
Off the road no campground 620.46) 1k Os") 
Don't Know TOs 0 
No Response toatl eG) OM 

1 50lot 00 30)! 150(99.8)* 


—— ne 


* Percentages may not total 100% due to rounding 

vehicles which could utilize the more sophisticated facilities 
available at the serviced campground. When respondents were 
asked which campground types they preferred to camp in some 

of those who usually selected the undeveloped automobile 
campgrounds indicated that they preferred either a remote 
campground (especially campers from the first research period 
at Mt. Kerkeslin) or a developed and serviced campground 

(as did many campers during the second research period at 
Rocky River and both periods at Jonas Creek). Most campers 
indicated that the type of campground they usually selected 
was also the type they preferred (i.e. most campers who usually 
selected undeveloped campgrounds did so because they preferred 
them). In general the campers at Mt. Kerkeslin revealed 
greater preference for the undeveloped campground than did 

the campers at the other two campgrounds. By comparing 
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who camp in undeveloped and developed campgrounds do so 
because they prefer them, but some campers prefer other 
campground types from the ones in which they were inter- 
viewed. At this time it is not known how a camper's 
campground preference relates to depreciative behavior in 
these campgrounds, but the relationships of preference, 
satisfaction, and treatment may be further avenues of 


interesting research into depreciative behavior. 
Camper Opinions 


Basically two types of guestions were asked in the 
camper interview, those that dealt with opinions and those 
that were series questions concerned with attitude measure- 
ment. Sawyer and Harbaugh (1970) make the distinction between 
questions which test the beliefs and opinions of an indi- 
vidual and those which test his attitudes. They note that 
an opinion is free from the emotional, feeling, or affective 
component that characterizes an attitude and that questions 
dealing with opinions cannot be placed together to form an 
assessment of an attitude, but often deal with factual 
statements regarding the beliefs of the individual. Questions 
which attempt to measure attitudes can often be placed 
together to form a scale. 

Acute: scales. VO = 7etypically -yieldra *total+score 
indicating both a direction and intensity of an indi- 
vidual's feelings, thoughts and predispositions to act 
toward a given concept. Further in the construction of 
an attitude scale, the different statements are designed 


to measure a single attitude or unidimensional scale 
(Sawyer and Harbaugh, 1970:401). 
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By interviewing the camper an attempt was made to gain 
insight into attitudes towards depreciative behavior as 
well as assess some opinions which may or may not be related 
to depreciative behavior. 

In order to shed some light on the reasons why the 
interviewed campers chose camping as a recreational activity 
each respondent was asked why he liked to camp. As each 
camper was allowed to give up to three reasons there was not 
a great deal that could be done with this information other 
than tabulate the number of times each reason was mentioned 
(see Appendix VIII, Table 33 for the full listings). The 
four primary reasons mentioned for liking to camp were: 1) 
contact with nature, liking the outdoors, fresh air, 2) getting 
away from the city, 3) it is an economical activity, and 4) 
getting away from the routine of daily life. The first two 
reasons were mentioned a total of 105 times while the last 
two were mentioned a total of fifty-two times. Getting away 
from the city and routine of daily life were mentioned more 
frequently in Rocky River and the least at Jonas Creek. 

The getting away from daily life aspect of camping seems more 
important to those campers on weekend trips from metropolitan 
areas than for those on vacations. In five of the research 
periods contact with nature or enjoyment of the outdoors was 
the primary reason given for liking to camp, the only exception 
was during the holiday weekend at Rocky River where the reason 


mentioned most frequently was getting away from the city. 
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the actualechorcevot tavspecificecampgreund tiswofiten 
not the product of deep deliberation. When the respondents 
were askedewhy “they selected the specific campground in which 
they were staying they often mentioned that it happened to 
be in the right place when they decided to stop travelling or 
they saw it from the road and pulled in and stayed (see 
Appendix VIII, Table 34). A few campers had previous knowledge 
of the campgrounds and some had heard about them from friends, 
relative or other campers. Some campers were forced to stay 
where they did because other campgrounds were either full, not 
open, or they thought that other campgrounds ahead would be 
full. These types of reasons were mentioned a total of forty- 
five times and other than the exception noted below were not 
mentioned as a primary factor in the selection of the three 
campgrounds during the peak camping season. During the first 
research period at Mt. Kerkeslin very few campgrounds were 
open in Jasper National Park and consequently the primary 
reason campers there gave for selecting a campground was that 
they selected the first one which was open. The primary 
reason given during the rest of the research periods was that 
the camper had seen the campground on a park service or road 
Map or saw it in the Alberta Traveller's Guide. Most of the 
campgrounds were selected because they were in the right place 
at the right time and they were not selected primarily on 
the basis of a predetermined choice. Campers who used maps 


or guides usually indicated that they selected an area and 
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then picked the campground from the road when the time was 
correct. It may be asked, do campers really select undevel- 
oped automobile campgrounds because they are preferred or 
because they are in the right place at the right time and 
because they are the most predominant type of campground 
available in Jasper National Park? Some campers mentioned 
that they stayed in the campgrounds they did because they 
were small and quiet or because they liked the particular 
Campground. Many campers did pull into these campgrounds 
during the afternoon, drove around the loop road and then 
left. Generally, however, campers started to come into the 
campground at about 3:00 p.m. and the flow would increase 
till about 6:00 p.m. when the campground would be nearly full. 
During the peak season of July and early August campers would 
Strid Pbevdriving in ooking for sites @rom 6:00) p.ms tal 
10:00 p.m. even though the campground was full. The pattern. 
does seem to point to unmeditated choice of the specific 
campground for most campers. 

One group of questions in the interview dealt with 
some aspects of camper behavior and management which allowed 
fom fietner probing if a certain response was given. For 
example when campers were asked if they felt safe while camping 
in Canadian National Parks 96.7% of them said they did feel 
safe. Of the five who said no, four were from the United 
States. The reasons given for not feeling safe were bears, 
Ehelt,. and bodrly Harm. Most campers (96.73) alsorrelt that 


their behavior should not be different in a national park 
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campground from that in campgrounds outsidethe national parks. 


Only four campers felt that they should take extra care of 
theaflorahandataunaiof the park tand rone eccampercfelt ythat 
people should be more considerate of other campers. in 
general, campers feel safe and that their camping behavior 
would not be any different from that elsewhere while camping 


in a Canadian National Park. 


Attendant Preferences 


When campers were asked what type of campground 
attendant they preferred no clear response predominated. A 
little over a third preferred the mobile attendant while 


about a fourth preferred a permanent attendant (see Table 35) 


TABLE 35 


CAMPER PREFERENCES FOR TYPE OF CAMPGROUND ATTENDANT 


Attendant 
Benypeth Wheliet: Ge Kebetwek=2it rkl: Whin-2deciey Gene 
Mobile SSB ert SG32)% corer Teo Gjar GwZ4ayr yreHs2) 
Permanent AQ (26.7) 6024) hrc (3 2) ore) Ba) as (2) oe 
None iaGiale.3 ) SrC20 jamz Gees) Srercis2). vedr 186) Tt e258) 
Depends on 

the camp- 

ground size EUs hs) AG ltogd) el ee a eet eA esa de) 
No preference 27(18.8) 2a 8) SiG20)e= 20-8) 5:(20) 8 (32) 
Mobile or 

Permanent JiPaETS ) 0 0 0 122) ohhe4) 


*Figures in parentheses are percentages by columns 
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About 11% preferred no attendant while 18% had no preference. 


Some campers felt that the type of attendant depended on the 
size of the campground while a few preferred some type of 
attendant but didn't specify. As might be expected no camper 
over fifty years of age said that he preferred no attendant 

and as a whole about 63% of those interviewed said that they 
did prefer an attendant of some sort. Mt. Kerkeslin had the 
largest proportion of those preferring a remote campground 

and the largest proportion of campers responding that they 
preferred no attendant. One finding which is difficult to 
explain was that the second research trip in each campground 
had larger proportions of campers preferring permanent 
attendants. This may have been related with a time factor or 
the possibility that more campers had heard of or encountered 
more behavior problems as the season progressed. Women seemed to 
be more willing to accept the status quo or express no pref- 
erence, while a greater proportion of men expressed preferences 
for either no attendant or a permanent one. This finding does 
not support the idea that women prefer greater supervision than 
men. Women, however, may not express themselves as freely 

or hold strong convictions tonwthisi point.) © Theittype: ofequip— 
ment which a camper owns did not appear to affect this response 
too greatly, although out of the twenty campers who owned 
trailers nineteen said that they preferred some kind of an 
attendant which might indicate that those campers with 
expensive recreational equipment are more concerned about 


possible campground problems, but this finding could be related 
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to the age of the individuals owning trailers, the residence 
of the trailer owners, or the type of people prone to buying 
trailers. Although no one factor accounts for a large part 
of the various attendant preferences it appears that a 
combination of age, sex, type of equipment, campground pref- 
erence and time of the year affect the camper's response. 

The only clear finding was that the campers in these three 
campgrounds did not overwhelmingly prefer permanent attendants 


in the campgrounds they select. 


Camper Responsibility 


About three-fourths of the interviewed campers felt 
that it was their responsibility to help control the behavior 
of other campers only in severe circumstances. A few campers 
felt it was never their responsibility while 16% felt it was 
always their responsibility (see Table 36). Of the "Always" 
responses 62.5% of these came from Mt. Kerkeslin, 25% from 
Jonas Creek and 12.5% from Rocky River. A greater proportion 
of campers in Rocky River felt that it was their responsibility 
to help control the behavior of other campers only in severe 
circumstances. One factor which was significantly linked to 
these responses was that of age (see Table 37). It was 
found that campers in the young age groups (21-30 years) and 
the old age groups (61+ years) gave the response "always" 
in greater proportions than their distribution within the 
sample. The three age groups between 31-60 years of age 


accounted for 52.4% of the sample and 64.3% of the "never" 
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TABLE 36 


CAMPER OPINIONS ON THEIR RESPONSIBILITY TO HELP CONTROL 
THE BEHAVIOR OF OTHER CAMPERS 


Responses Whole Kee Roe R-1L Rae Jel UZ 
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Never (EE OS CA ae) B12) hee Glo) ve la(g 4) (16)i 9. 21-3) 
Only in Severe 

civncumstances: sl1(74/50) 18 (72334 (56)).20 (80) 22.188) .18(072).°19(76) 
Always ZONE ONO) = WPGeopeo hon) wie ahem eoje 3 ee)? 5 (12) 
No Response G0 4h) oad 0 0 0 0 ed) 


*Figures in parentheses are percentages by columns 
responses. Those campers in the middle age brackets and family 


TABLE 37 


PERCENTAGE OF THOSE IN EACH AGE GROUP RESPONDING "NEVER" OR 
"ONLY IN SEVERE CIRCUMSTANCES" IN QUESTION SIXTEEN 
OF THE CAMPER INTERVIEW 


16=20 Pa dhreei(8) 31-40 41-50 2 Sten 8 61+ 


ase) POs elo) S2eeet 59) 9418 (34) 65288 (7) — 5o55% (9) 


| 


*Figures in parentheses are the total number of individuals in 
each age group 


groups seem reluctant to exercise responsibility for the behavior 
of other campers, the younger and older campers were more will- 
ing to voice an opinion that it is always their responsibility 
to help control the behavior of other campers. 

Two other factors which had some effect on a camper's 
feelings of responsibility were sex and residence. The sex 


factor was not of great importance, but it was interesting 
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that of those who responded "never" to question sixteen 
(fourteen people) on the camper interview 64.3% were women 
who only made up 48% of the sample. From this it appears 
that a greater proportion of women campers do not wish to 
place themselves in authority positions. Previously it was 
mentioned that distance was a factor which affected the 
proportion of depreciative acts which a camper committed. 
Albertans, who made up 28.7% of the interview sample, 
accounted for 42.9% of the "never" responses while those 
campers from the eastern United States (15.3% of the sample) 
made up 29.2% of the "always" responses and 7.1% of the 
"never" responses. Together the United States residents made 
up 39.3% of the sample, but accounted for ™5452% of the “always” 
responses. There appears to be some slight indication that 
campers from further residence areas seem more willing to 
express greater responsibility in helping to control the 
behavior of their fellow campers. Here again, a combination 
of factors are related to question responses. Responsibility 
seems to be most affected by the age and sex of the respondent 
with some relationship to distance of the camper's residence 
from the park. 

Camper Opinions Towards Depreciative Behavior Problems in 

Undeveloped Campgrounds 
When campers were asked (question eleven) if they 

felt campgrounds such as the one they were staying in had any 


problems with camper behavior 87.3% of them responded that they 
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did not feel that there were any problems... This,finding is 
Se to that of Clark, Hendee, and Campbell (1971la), 

found that campers in developed automobile campgrounds did 
not feel that the problems with camper behavior were serious. 
Here again a factor of distance appears to be related to 

the opinions of campground behavior problems. With the 
exception of British Columbia residents the proportion of 


those feeling that there were problems increased with distance 


from the park (see Table 38). Another factor that appears to 


TABLE 38 


CAMPER RESPONSES TO QUESTION ELEVEN BY RESIDENCE AREA 


Western Bastern 

British North United Eastern United 

Response Alberta Columbia Prairie Canada States Canada States 

yes Sia/ JO) es (250) 2 0 0 3(3..3)) PAL Gis pa DS 6 (26,1) 

no 40'(93.0) > "S{66.7) T2CEOO} 1100)" S349l.7) 26vee 59) 1773.9) 
Totals 43 LE OL 12 1 36 18 23 


*Percentage does not equal 100 percent due to non response 


have a relationship with this response is the number of days 
the respondent usually camped per year. As the individual 
camped more days the more he seemed to feel that there were 


problems in these campgrounds (see Table 39). 


TABLE 39 


PERCENTAGE OF THOSE RESPONDING THAT THERE WERE PROBLEMS 
WITH CAMPER BEHAVIOR BY THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
DAYS CAMPED PER YEAR 
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This relationship is fairly weak due to the small number of 
campers interviewed who camped more than an average of fifty 
days per year, but it could not be expected that one would 
find many campers in any one campground who camp that many 
days per year. 

The types of problems which were mentioned by those 
who felt that there were problems with camper behavior were 
largely centered on: 1) noise problems, 2) littering, 3) 
damage to the natural environment, or 4) loose pets in the 
campground. Thirty-three mentions were made of various 
problems (see Appendix VIII, Table 40) of which twenty-six 
concerned the above four problems. AS a group it was social 
problems which received the most mentions from campers. 

In general most interviewed campers in the three 
undeveloped campgrounds felt that there were no serious 
problems with camper behavior. There was some indication that 
as distance from Jasper National Park increased and the 
average number of days an individual camped per year increased 
a greater proportion of campers felt that there were problems 
with camper behavior, especially those problems involving 


noise, pets, littering, and environmental damage. 


Camper Opinions Towards Management Changes 


Similar relationships to those above were found when 
Campers were asked if they could suggest any management 


changes that would affect other campers' behavior which they 
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would like to see in the campground that they were staying. 
A little over one-fourth of the respondents indicated’ that 
they could suggest management changes (see Table 41). This 
percentage figure varied between the three campgrounds and 
it was found that of the three, campers had less to suggest 
in Jonas Creek although the lowest number of campers 


suggesting management changes came from the second research 


TABLE 41 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE RESPONSES TO MANAGEMENT CHANGES 
QUESTION SEVENTEEN IN THE CAMPER INTERVIEW 


Response Whole Ket Kez Rel R=2 wed o-<2 
yes AVAL TIS 1S3032), 96) DKS GS Sao) 542 0).6 (24) 
no LOQK/ 2.7) LI X68)” 16(64)-  16(64)) 21(84)" 20180) Lo(7s) 


period at Rocky River. More males than females had sugges- 
tions as about 33.3% of all the males made suggestions while 
only 20.8% of all the females did so. Here again distance 
seemed to play some function as the proportions of those making 


comments increased with distance. Although a fairly high 


TABLE 42 


PERCENTAGE OF CAMPERS FROM EACH RESIDENCE AREA MAKING 
MANAGEMENT CHANGE SUGGESTIONS 


Western Rastern 
Bricesh United Eastern United 
Alberta Columbia Prairie States Canada States Foreign 
PAS ENS) eA Spr f Gi 3056 3525 Spo jew 20 


proportion of residents from the western United States made 
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suggestions, campers from the eastern half of the United 
States and Canada had the highest proportion feeling that 
they could make suggestions for management changes. 

Various management changes were mentioned fifty 
times and of these, four suggestions were mentioned twenty- 
seven times. These four management changes were: 1) 
permanent staff in the campgrounds, 2) having more space 
between the sites, 3) more screening vegetation to separate 
the sites from each other, and 4) stricter enforcement of 
the rules and regulations. Other suggestions involved more 
warden and police patrolling, separate areas of the camp- 
ground for tents and trailers,more post and log barriers, 
places for waste disposal, and better methods of marking 
Site occupancy (see Appendix VIII, Table 43). The two 
suggestions dealing with site spacing and screening vegeta- 
tion received eleven mentions, eight of which came from Rocky 
River which did have a problem with site distinction. 

Although many of those interviewed did make sugges- 
tions for management changes which would affect camper behavior 
the majority of campers could not suggest any management 
changes that they would like to see. This proportion of those 
who did not suggest changes appeared to decrease with resi- 
dence distance from Jasper National Park. More males made 
suggestions than females which again indicates that females 
are more satisfied with the status quo or are less efficient 


at verbalizing themselves. 
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Before proceeding on with the attitude question 
results it might be well to note that the campers inter- 
viewed in the three campgrounds did not seem to hold 
Opinions which revealed that they were aware of behavior 
problems in the campground or of the depreciative behavior 
which was taking place around them. Most campers expressed 
satisfaction with the campgrounds in which they were staying. 
These-opinions may have been different if they had stayed 
within the campground for longer periods of time, however, 
as most interviewed campers were transient in nature it 
appears that they were satisfied with the conditions they 
encountered and do not feel that camper behavior is a serious 
problem in campgrounds in Mt. Kerkeslin, Rocky River, and 
Jonas Creek. One last point, concerning involvement, was 
that most campers adhere to a norm of Here ngoteneet as do 
campers in the developed and serviced campgrounds, unless 
the circumstances were considered severe. In many respects 
the undeveloped campground camper expresses similar opinions 


to those campers in the serviced campgrounds. 
Camper Knowledge of Rules, Regulations, and Laws 


Before the camper was introduced to the situational 
series of items which made up the attitude questions he was 
asked what he thought were two or three of the most important 
rules that a camper should follow when camping in any camp- 
ground. This was done as a check to make sure that all 


important rules and regulations were covered in the attitude 
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questions and to determine what the respondent felt were 
important camping rules. A total of twenty-one rules were 
mentioned 332 times (see Appendix VIII, Table 44). Of these 


rules five of them were mentioned 284 times. Most of the 


TABLE 45 


TOP FIVE RULES MENTIONED BY CAMPERS 


Rules Times Mentioned 

1. Keeping the campground clean 109 

Zoe BOnSigeration for fhe rigntcs of other 
campers DN, 

3. Safety with tires Sil 

4. Being quiet while camping 47 

5. Not damaging the natural environment 20 
Totals 284 


A SR 


other rules which were mentioned primarily elaborated on the 
first five. Clearly not littering was the number one rule 
which the campers felt was important. Fire safety ranked 
highly, as did the consideration of other campers. If rules 
two and four which both could be considered social rules are 
put together they constituted almost as many of the mentions 
as Cleanliness. The natural environment did not rank nearly 
as highly as the other four rules, although rules concerning 
the natural environment were mentioned a total of twenty- 
eight times. The three most important rules which campers 
mentioned were cleanliness, respect for other campers, and 


fire safety. 
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In order to test the basic knowledge of the camper 
concerning basic camping rules the interview respondents 
were shown six pictures and were asked to indicate whether 
they thought any Canadian National Park rules, regulations, 
or laws were being violated in the activities shown in the 
pictures (see Appendix VI for the pictures). Of these six 
pictures only four of ‘them illustrated actual rule violations. 


The various pictures illustrated the following: 


Pacture 1 -— a Man enticing a bear with food so that. he 
Sametake aitciprctiuee.( pitegalky., 

Pacture 2 - a man chopping wood 

Picture 3 - a woman placing a nail in a tree so that she 


could erect a clothesline on which to hang 
her wash (illegal) 


Pietbure A eweatyou th beemow to a cpanmetinature.tras ls Sign 
(illegal) 

PLOcLuUre ss i-oe ramplysroasting manshmalwowsroveriaaiconcrete 
and steel fire place, 

Picture 6 - two dogs off leashes eating garbage from over- 


turned cans (illegal). 
The interview respondent was given three response categories 
consisting of the positive and negative categories as well 
as a do not know option. Most campers were able to identify 
the illegal activities correctly (see Table 46). Picture one 
gave some respondents problems as it was not often clear to 
them exactly what the man was trying to do, however, the 
majority realized that feeding bears was illegal in the park. 
Although picture three received the least number of correct 
answers many people indicated that they did not know if it 
was against Canadian national park rules to place nails in 


trees. The picture depicting the dogs off leashes received 
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TABLE 46 


CAMPER RESPONSES TO INTERVIEW PICTURE SERIES 


Picture Yes) No Don't Know Total 
1* Sa Bes) iicig Gets Ciera.) 150 
2 BA e2eOje Vise (O72) 0) 54° 6,, 0) 150 
3% 23 (8220) SM nals gt OB SiR Gti AA OR) 150 
4* 148 (98.7) PO ont Nog 0) 150 
5 PSO ete Le 0 eosi 3) 9%" 6.0) 150 
6* 124 (8227) TAN oes) Hl (Gall 3 A 6 149 


*These were pictures in which illegal activities were taking 
place 


the largest number of "no" and "don't know" responses. Some 
problems did develop with the use of these pictures which 
involved biasing the respondent. When a camper consented to 
the request for an interview he was informed that other 
members of the party should not be consulted when responding 
to the various questions. In some cases other members of the 
party (particularly a wife or husband) insisted on making 
comments while the pictures were being shown. Some bias 
must be assumed in this data as repeated requests to the 
respondent's party did tend to cause some ill feelings, 
therefore requests for noninterference were made only a 
maximum of three times. 

A total "right" score was constructed for each camper 
byeqivingyhim. one) point, foraeach correct response, to~each 
picture so that a total of six was the highest score (see 
Table 47). Over half of the respondents had all the pictures 


correct for a score of six while 88% of all respondents had 
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TABLE 47 


DISTRIBUTION OF CAMPERS' RIGHT SCORES 


Right 
Score Whole Ral Kee Ro Rez J- J-2 
ik PAY Ak ASH) 0 Lie) 10 0 0 ion) 
3 Balmer. 0) 0 1A ee Ley A aaeat (a dy) ea) 0 
4 Bie ae) 2EG CUM CLS Pee soe a le) eo (etae eee) 
5 5184 2.0) C(28) ped ojo i28) DXA4 etOnap) 2248) 
6 31°(54.0))) 16064) 16 (64) 1560) 120(40)" 14.56)" 10140) 


either a score of five or six. The range of scores did 

vary between the three campgrounds. Jonas Creek campers 

had fairly uniform high scores as did campers during the 
first research period at Mt. Kerkeslin, but the proportion 
of campers at Jonas Creek and the second research period at 
Rocky River having all six pictures correct was less than 
the proportion having six scores in the other research periods. 
The distribution of right scores clearly indicated that most 
of the interviewed campers (or in some cases the camper's 
party) were aware of the basic rules which applied ina 
Canadian national park campground. 

One factor which seemed to be related to the right 
scores was that of age. There was some indication that 
respondents from the older age brackets attained proportion- 
ately higher scores than those in the younger age brackets. 
The strength of this statement increased when only females 
were considered. Such a finding would make sense as those 


who are older tended to have had proportionately greater 
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camping experience than the middle aged and younger campers, 
consequently older campers may have had greater exposure 
to, thesrudes, and regulations which,apply in Canadian national 
park campgrounds. 

The rule postings during the second research period 
in each campground did not appear to have a substantial 
effect on the degree of rule knowledge which campers exhibited 
on the interview questions. Some campers mentioned the fact 
that they had seen the rules posted in the pit privies, but 
very few indicated that they had actually read them. It was 
a flaw in the interview construction that no question was 
asked concerning these rule postings during the second research 
periods. On the rule postings two of the illegal activities 
shown in the six pictures (one and six) were specifically 
mentioned as being against park rules. During the second 
research pericds in Mt. Kerkeslin and Jonas Creek slightly 
more campers identified the man having food near a bear as 
being illegal. However, in all three campgrounds during 
the second research period less campers identified dogs off 
leashes. as, being an illegal activity. From these results it 


appears that the effects of rule postings are rather minimal. 


Camper Attitudes Towards Depreciative Behavior 


Similar to the series of pictures used above to test 
the campers' knowledge of regulations and rules, series of 
hypothetical situations involving various types of depreciative 


behavior were used to test the three components of an attitude. 
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Not all the situations used in these questions involved dep- 
reciative behavior in order to avoid a set response, but 
most of the items were concerned with problem behavior. All 
three sets of items designed to test the three earlier 
defined components of an attitude were pretested ina 
campground in Jasper National Park prior to the beginning of 
the regular camping season. The findings from these questions 
throw some light on the attitudes held by the campers in the 


three undeveloped automobile campgrounds under study. 


Affective Component of Camper Attitudes 


The affective component of an attitude consists of 
those feelings of like or dislike concerning some class of 
stimuli, in this case the depreciative behavior of other 
campers. In order to gain some understanding of this aspect 
of an attitude a series of items was devised which were read 
to the interview respondent. He would indicate whether or 
not any of the items were activities which would bother him 
in a campground in which he was camping (see Appendix V, 
Question 7). The set of items consisted of eight situations, 
seven of which were considered depreciative behavior (two 
legalistic acts, three nuisance, one vandalistic, and one 
camper etiquette act). Five of the items in the scale 
consistently received the same responses while three of them 
indicated that many campers did not agree with each other 


(see Table 48). 
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TABLE 48 


CAMPER RESPONSES TO BOTHER ITEMS IN QUESTION 
SEVEN OF INTERVIEW 


Responses 

items Yes No 
a) unburned litter in the fireplace of 

your newly selected campsite $15( 54-50) GI a4 7) 
b) children catching small’ squirrels 

to take home P33 Go Oar) MOI Oe) 
c) a person listening to a moderately 

loud. radio in his campsite near you CRERC MESH) (EA Ged Bee) 
d) a vehicle parked off designated areas 

due to crowding 35.(23 .0) Hist 7420) 
elea greup of Children running through 

your campsite 60 (40.0) B91(59.3) 


f) a man taking chopped firewood from 

other people's sites while they are 

away 144 (96.0) Ot a,0) 
g) a loud gathering at a campsite near 

you going untii-l:00°a.m. inthe 


morning LS ALO <d) HS (ORE PAS Wh) 
hh) va, goroupsor children playing ballin 
an empty site Seek ee 144 (96.0) 


Only two items in the above list received response differences 
between the three campgrounds. Campers in Mt. Kerkeslin 
seemed more sensitive to the first item and greater pro- 
portions of those interviewed indicated that garbage left 

in their fireplace would bother them. The responses to item 
"e" revealed the magnitude of site spacing problems between 
the three campgrounds. About 54% of those interviewed in 
Rocky River said that children running through their site 
would bother them while 40% of the campers at Mt. Kerkeslin 
and 26% at Jonas Creek said that this would bother them. The 


problems of site spacing are greatest at Rocky River and the 
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least at Jonas Creek which could have influenced the camper's 
response to this item. 

As noted above, various items received similar 
responses from the campers while some did not. One item on 
which the respondents did not agree was finding litter in 
the fireplace of a newly selected campsite. A little more 
than half of the campers indicated that this would bother 
them, however, those who said it would not bother them often 
clarified their response by noting that burnable litter was 
acceptable while objects such as bottles and cans would 
bother them (see Figure 44). Most of those interviewed 
agreed that catching squirrels to take home would bother them. 
The two items referring to campground noise received varying 
responses. About half of the campers felt that they would 
not be bothered by a moderately loud radio in the campsite 
near them. This finding would support the idea that certain 
degrees of crowding do not bother many individual campers. 
The tolerance of radios does appear to decrease as the number 
of years an individual has camped increases. When the noise 
element was increased and specified to have occurred later 
at night then the: tolerance decreased as about three-fourths 
of the interview respondents felt that a loud gathering in 
a campsite near them going until 1:00 a.m. in the morning 
would bother them. This activity was found to bother pro- 
portionately more campers in the older age brackets. Most 
campers were not bothered by children playing ball in an 


empty site, but if the children were running through their 
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Figure 44. Unburnable litter left by a camper 
in Mt. Kerkeslin campground. 


Figure 45. Improvised sites and illegal campers 


during the peak camping season at 
Mt. Kerkeslin. 
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site then a greater number of them were bothered. About 403% 
of the respondents were bothered by this latter item while only 
3.3% were bothered by the former. When asked if seeing 
another man taking chopped wood from another camper's site 
would be objectionable nearly all of the interviewed campers 
indicated that it would. A serious problem in many of the 
undeveloped campgrounds in Jasper National Park was campers 
who parked their vehicles off the asphalt or gravel areas 
provided for them (see Figure 45). When campers were asked 
if seeing a vehicle parked off designated areas due to 
crowding would bother them about three-fourths of them 
indicated that it would not bother them. Many campers seemed 
to feel that campers on the road had to have a place to stay 
for the night even if the campground was already full. 

All positive answers that an individual camper gave 
to each item discussed above were added up to compose a 
rudimentary bother score. The scores ranged from one (only 
one Beery tee bothered the respondent) to eight (respondent 
was bothered by all eight of the activities). The range of 
scores indicated that there was wide variation between 
individual camper's scores, as did the standard deviation 
figure (see Table 49). The average number of items which 
bothered the campers was between four and five or about half 
of the items. Mt. Kerkeslin campers had slightly higher mean 
bother scores while only one camper at Rocky River had a 


score over six. A fairly wide range of scores was exhibited 
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TABLE 49 


RANGE OF CAMPERS' BOTHER SCORES 


je) PS SiS Ce we IS FS US 


Oo 
oO 


Bother 
Score Whole Kew Ke 2. R- R-2 J-l1 J-2 
a Sule ARO) 0 0 U(aeae) 0 LG Ay eet 
2 Cee] 3.) Zao) (4) 2(28) 312) Z2(aS) 1 ( 
3 Zattoo.) ) Sz) SiC20)) 6 (24) 4(16) 4 (16) 6 (2 
4 4p es ) TH26) TA28) 7 (28) 5(20) BtS2) F -7(2 
5 40(26.7) 3(32) 6 (24) 3°\(22) 8432) 8 (324) F2 
6 ZOCISE3) B02 } 5 (20) 6 (24) 4 (16) (ee hr 1S ( 
7 54433) Zt 8) 0 0 1A #4) (ee) * 1 ( 
8 Peels 5.) 0 L(A) 0 0 0 aa 
eee 4.29 Anio2 4.52 4.08 4.36 4.08 a2 
standard 
devia-.-1.38 Leas 1.36 1.44 1,38 Tes 2 we 
Lion 


by campers at Jonas Creek. BaSically it was felt that campers 
in the three campgrounds had very similar score distributions. 
Due to the smallness of the sample size many cross 
tabulations of the bother score with other variables were not 
Significant (chi-square values were not high enough). Often 
there was not enough data to fill enough of the cells ina 
cross tabulation table, consequently chi-square values were 
unreliable. One relationship which was of interest was that 
between the bother score and the campers area of origin 
(see Table 50). Here again the distance factor appeared to 
have relationship with the sensitivity of the camper. When 
only the percentages of each residence area having bother 
scores from six to eight are considered greater proportions 
of those campers from the eastern United States and Canada 


had these higher scores. However, when all bother scores 
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TABLE 50 


PERCENTAGES OF CAMPER BOTHER SCORES BY RESIDENCE AREAS 


Bother Scores 


Residence Area 0-3 4-5 6-8 

Alberta Le 6 69.8 Leo 
British Columbia 32.4 SOs ro 
Prairie Canada 50.20 SiS has NL enry f/ 
Western United States Los 65.9 i Bane | 
Eastern Canada 38.9 38.9 PID) 
Eastern United States 34.8 30.4 EAM 


from average and above (four to eight) are considered the 
larger proportions having these scores come from the 

residence areas closer to Jasper National Park (see Figure 
46). The exception to this generality are campers from the 
prairie provinces of Canada (Saskatchewan and Manitoba). Half 
of the interviewed campers from the Prairie provinces received 
scores from one to three which indicates that many of them 
were not greatly bothered by the eight camper activities. 

Very low proportions of campers from Alberta and the western 
United States received bother scores from one to three while 
about a third of those campers from the eastern United States 
and Canada had low scores. The relationship between bother 
scores and residence area is not clear, but it seems that: 

1) greater proportions of campers from greater distances had 
higher bother scores (Six to eight), 2) campers from areas 
closer to Jasper National Park had a large proportion of 


average bother scores (four and five), and 3) those campers 
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Figure 46. Percentage of campers by residence area 
receiving bother scores from four to 


eight. 
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from the eastern proportions of the United States and Canada 
exhibited less clustering about the average bother scores 
and tended to vary greatly between the high and low bother 
scores. It was felt that some significance must be attached 
to the finding that greater proportions of campers from 
residences further away from Jasper National Park did obtain 
bother scores above average as this does seem to indicate 
some degree of higher sensitivity to depreciative behavior 
on the part of those campers living further away from Jasper 
National Park. 

In summarizing the results from this test of the 
affective component of attitudes towards depreciative 
behavior it may be said that the interviewed campers were 
not overly sensitive towards certain types of depreciative 
behavior, but that they did exhibit negative feelings towards 
some behavior problems. Some campers were bothered by two 
or three of the activities mentioned while others were 
bothered by all eight, but a majority of the campers found 
about half of the activities objectionable. Of the three 
activities which definitely bothered most campers two 
involved social situations (noise and camper etiquette) and 
one involved natural environment damage (children catching 


small squirrels). 
Cognitive Component of Camper Attitudes 


The cognitive component of an attitude consists of 
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the beliefs a person holds towards a stimulus or a class of 
stimuli. There are two types of beliefs, those in the 
existence of an object or stimulus and those concerned with 
the nature of the stimulus. An earlier discussion centered 
on the camper responses to legal and illegal activities in 
a series of pictures has already indicated the state of the 
campers' beliefs in the existence of certain basic campground 
regulations and rules. The set of hypothetical situations 
used in question nine of the camper interview attempted to 
assess the evaluative beliefs of the camper. Each respondent 
was asked to evaluate how suitable he thought each activity 
in a series of fourteen activities was in a campground such 
as the one in which he was currently staying. He was given 
a card which listed five response categories ranging from 
always right through neutral to always wrong. An average 
response for each item was constructed by giving each response 
a numeric value (one for always right through five for always 
wrong). All the numeric responses given to the individual 
items were totalled and then divided by the number of campers 
(usually 150) who responded to the item. Of the fourteen 
activities twelve of them constituted depreciative behavior 
and consisted of the following: a)four vandalistic acts 
against the natural environment, b) five legalistic of which 
four were campground rule violations and one was a liquor law 
infraction, c) two nuisance acts, one a health hazard and the 
other a pet violation, and d) one camper etiquette act 


dealing with taking chopped firewood from another site. Two 
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of the activities involved neutral or desirable behavior. 
The response togthese various activities was fairly diverse 
(see Table 51). 

Of the five legalistic activities aumajority, of 
those interviewed felt that becoming intoxicated and wander- 
ing around the campground and firing a gun at a scavenging 
bear were both activities which were always wrong. Responses 
were varied when campers were asked how suitable it was to 
vacate a campsite in the late afternoon. Although about half 
of the campers felt that leaving in the late afternoon was 
wrong, 20% were neutral and 28% felt that it was right although 
beliefs in this direction were not strong. The beliefs concern- 
ing this activity are fairly consistent with the behavior 
observed as many campers did not leave before the check-out 
time. Another legalistic activity which campers did not 
evaluate equally is that of sleeping in kitchen shelters. 
Almost two-thirds of the campers felt that this was wrong most 
of the time while only a few were neutral. None thought that 
this activityjwas right all“of the time, but almost one-third 
felt that it was right in some cases. The item involving 
teaching children how to.dig a’ farepit indicated that 
circumstances may have a great effect on how suitable a camper 
feels an activity is in a campground. It was assumed by many 
that the word teaching justified the activity and they were 
not careful in evaluating what followed the words teaching 


children. About 46% of those interviewed felt that this 
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activity was always right and two-thirds indicated that 
teaching children how to dig a firepit in the campground 

was either always right or right in some cases. This item 
may have received a different response if it had been worded 
differently. Observations of illegal fires indicated that 
some campers do feel that this activity is legitimate, 
especially if they did not have access to a concrete and steel 
fireplace box. Although many campers listed fire safety as 
one of the most important rules to follow either the rules 
concerning fires were not known or were not felt to be of 
great importance in certain circumstances. 

The two nuisance acts uniformly received responses 
which indicated that campers did not approve of them. Leaving 
food out on a picnic table overnight was recognized by most 
interviewed campers as a potentially dangerous thing to do 
which seems to be followed by appropriate behavior as few 
observations were made of this activity. The second nuisance 
act pointed out an inconsistency of camper behavior. Almost 
90% of the respondents indicated that they felt letting a 
dog roam through the campground was always wrong, which agrees 
with the fairly high number of campers who correctly identi- 
fied unleashed dogs as a violation of campground rules. This 
general knowledge and unfavorable attitude towards unleashed 
dogs held by a majority of the interviewed campers cert- 
ainly does not appear to greatly affect the behavior of many 


Campers with pets. Of the 124 nuisance acts observed 56% of 
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them were pet violations. This inconsistency became very 
clear as many campers who were interviewed had dogs which 
were not kept on leashes yet indicated knowledge of the 
rules concerning pets and felt that the activity was wrong. 
Of the four vandalistic act situations two of them 
were not clearly depreciative behavior. Although about two- 
thirds of the campers felt that throwing dishwater into 
nearby shrubs was wrong others noted that they used bio- 
degradable soap and that there were no provided facilities 
for the disposal of used dishwater. This latter point did 
not account for all the variance however, as disposal 
facilities were available Jonas Creek where the same amount of 
interview respondents noted that this activity was not always 
wrong. Throwing used dishwater into vegetation was a 
frequently observed activity and was recorded as depreciative 
behavior even though the damaging effects of this activity 
are not known. The same arguments can be applied to the 
draining of waste from a trailer onto the ground nearby. 
Often this waste only involved dishwater and occurred on 
gravel parking spur areas which were the least damaging place 
for such water to be placed. Most campers felt that this 
activity was always wrong or wrong in most of the time. 
Inconsistencies were observed here as trailer and motor home 
owners often either had hose connected to their drain pipes 
which was placed in nearby shrubs for outlet or placed in a 
drain bucket under the drain pipe which was emptied off in 


the bushes before leaving. Within Mt. Kerkeslin and Rocky 
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River there were no waste disposal sites available, although 
some campers used the pit toilets or dumped their waste water 
on the gravel where no vegetation was present. The rationale 
behind this behavior can only be guessed at, but it may be 
that some trailer owners wished to keep the refuse from their 
Own immediate area and that the drain hose or pail was a 
short-term solution which ultimately involved depreciative 
behavior that the camper may or may not perceive. Although 
most campers (two-thirds) felt that picking leaves and flowers 
was always wrong many justified this if only a few were taken. 
The last vandalistic situation involved similar logic to that 
employed in the firepit example. About 64% of the respondents 
fe lt ethatidigging) ia toench around, agtent ycoudrain~ott gvater 
was either always right or right in some cases. Only 20% of 
all the campers said that they thought the activity was always 
wrong. Some respondents felt that digging a trench was alright 
as long as it was refilled, however, from observation this was 
not often the case and trenches which were left often con- 
tributed to erosion, unesthetic sites, dust, and potential 
problems for the next individual attempting to set up a tent 
of a different size. 

Nine of the above items definitely involved activities 
which violated Canadian National Park rules, regulations, or 
laws. Each response to these items was given a numerical 
value, one for always wrong through five for always right. 
Each individual's responses to these nine items were totalled 


into a score which was named the approval score. A person 
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eer, 
who felt that all nine items in the scale were always wrong 
received the minimum low score of nine while a person who 
felt all the items were always right received the maximum 
high score of forty-five, the median or middle score in the 
range was 27.5. The actual range of scores ran from a low 
of nine to a high of thirty-three (see Figure 47). The 
distribution of scores was skewed to the left of a normal 
curve which revealed that a great many of the respondents 
did not highly approve of the nine depreciative activities. 
However, the possibility of interview bias is very strong 
in this instance as by the time the items on this scale were 
given to the respondent he was aware that it was mainly 
undesirable activities which were being tested and his 
responses to this behavior were being evaluated. The word- 
ing of the items or their selection may have been incorrect 
(by suggesting a negative response), or the nature of the 
topic itself too sensitive. However, seven of the activi- 
ties involved behavior which was observed more than once 
during the thirty days and often were committed by inter- 
view respondents. 

The average approval score was about eighteen which 
could be placed halfway between always wrong and neutral. 
The three campgrounds did not have campers which exhibited 
radically different scoring patterns. The lowest average 
of about seventeen occurred at Mt. Kerkeslin on the second 


trip and the highest average of nineteen and a half occurred 
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ateaJonasncreekeon thesftarst trip...) TheadistsA butionsoftabove 


and below average scores does reveal some basic differences 


TABLE 52 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CAMPERS' APPROVAL SCORES 


Scores Whole (Goll Ra) ‘pag K-2 R=2 wee 
9-18 (low) Se) 60 56 48 56 56 68 
$9—-334 (high) ¢A44e7 40 44 52 44 44 32 
Totals 100.00 100 100 100 100 100 100 
20-0 14.1 0 16 24 8 24 12 
between campers (see Table 52). From the distribution of 


low and high scores it appears that a chronological pattern is 
evident. The proportion of those interviewed campers receiv- 
ing average and lower scores is greater at the beginning and 
ends of the camping season than during the peak camping season. 
Although the campgrounds together do not seem to exhibit pat- 
terns which set them apart from each other, the campers during 
the first research period in Mt. Kerkeslin exhibited a 
clustering of approval scores around the average score of 
seventeen and only one camper obtained a score above twenty. 
During the second research period campers' scores again 
clustered about the average with distribution of high and low 
scores being equal above and below seventeen, however, only 

8% of the sample scored above twenty-three (see Table 47) which 
was the oe to the lowest sample proportion scoring in this 


range. Few campers at Mt. Kerkeslin had very high approval 
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scores and of the lowest scores (nine and ten) 44% of them 
came from campers at this campground. Jonas Creek campers 
appeared to be subject to the extreme approval scores as 44% 
of the lowest scores came from here as well as 60% of the 
five highest scores. 

The only camper characteristic which was in any way 
related to this score was that of equipment ownership. 
Campers with tents had very average scores but when tent 
campers of all kinds (automobile, bicycle, and motorbicycle) 
were included together they accounted for four of the five 
highest scores, but only four of the lowest twenty-three 
scores. One camper owning a wheeled recreation vehicle 
attained one of the five highest scores, yet of the lowest 
twenty-three scores campers who owned recreation vehicles 
(trailers, truck campers, vans, and motor homes) attained 
nineteen scores. This relationship might tend to explain 
why Jonas Creek had such a wide range of scores as three of 
the five campers with tents and two-wheeled vehicles (bicycles 
and motorbicycles) were interviewed here. Mt. Kerkeslin with 
a predominance of tenters exhibited very average scores 
while Rocky River and Jonas Creek with a wide range of equip- 
ment also had campers exhibiting fairly wide ranges of 
approval scores. The relationship here is not very clear, 
again possibly due to the small sample size. 

The data from this attitude component test must be 
approached with some caution as the flaws in this test are 


fairly evident. It appears that most of the interviewed 
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campers did not highly approve of the nine depreciative 
activities included in the approval score. From analysis 

of each item it is evident that some discrepancies exist 
between the camper's opinions and his behavior. In some 
instances the camper is aware of the regulations and the 
suitability of the action in the campground and yet violates 
the regulation, and in other instances he is not aware of 
the damage caused by various actions which he may or may not 


know are contradictory to park rules. 
The Action Component of Camper Attitudes 


A similar technique to that used above was employed 
to assess the campers' predispositions to act in depreciative 
behavior situations. Six items involving hypothetical 
depreciative behavior situations were read to the respondent 
and he was asked to choose one of five reactions which he 
thought he would take if he were to see any of the various 
activities taking place in the campground (see Appendix V, 
Question 10). These six items consisted of three legalistic, 
two vandalistic, and one nuisance act. Each individual's 
response was Piven number and then all six responses were 
combined together to obtain an involvement score. 

The three legalistic activities received various 
responses as their seriousness also varied, When the 
respondent was asked what he would do if he saw an adult camper 
littering in the campground there was little agreement between 


them (see Table 53). About one-fourth of the campers said 
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they would do nothing, a little over one-fourth said they 


would tell the warden and about 38% said that they would 

speak to the offender. Some campers specified that the person 
would have to be doing a lot of littering before they would 
Say anything. No observations were made of individual's 
taking any action when another camper littered, which points 
out the difference in what a person says he will do and what 
he actually does do. Over one-third of the respondents agreed 
that they would do nothing if they saw an adult camper 
verbally threatening another camper while almost another 

third stated that they would tell the campground attendant. 

A few campers (7.3%) indicated that they would go to a warden 
Station and about 22.7% of the respondents felt that they 
would say something. The most serious of the legalistic acts 
involved someone stealing another camper's equipment. Of the 
interviewed campers 33% indicated that they would try to stop 
the activity, 24% said that they would talk to the person 
involved, 19.5% felt that they would go to the nearest warden 
station and 19% said that they would tell the attendant when 
he came. Only 4.5% of the sample indicated that they would do 
nothing. Since neither of the latter two activities occurred 
during the research periods no direct comparisons are possible. 
However if the overall camper involvement is any indication of 
total involvement it may be expected that little reaction 
would occur. However, this can only be a supposition at this 
time. 


The reaction to the two vandalistic acts indicated that 
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the age of the offender has some effect on the reaction of 
the respondent to that activity. When asked what they would 
do if they saw a teenage camper damaging a tree about 36.7% 
Of + the campers felt that they would not get directly 
involved with the activity. Of those who indicated that they 
would get involved in the situation, most of them (48.7% of 
the sample) said that they would speak to the offender. Only 
14.7% of the sample felt that they would directly try to stop 
the activity. When campers were asked a similar question in 
relation to children who were damaging a park facility about 
32% said that they would stop the activity and 48% thought 
that they would speak to the children. In this instance only 
about 20% felt that they would not get directly involved. It 
appears that if the offender is a child the chances are greater 
that another camper may get involved in the situation. Although 
no campers were observed taking any action towards children 
involved in depreciative behavior, not a great many children 
were observed participating in depreciative behavior. 

The one nuisance act used in this series of items was 
a little ambiguous as two acts were combined, excessive noise 
and drinking. About 18% of the interview respondents felt 
that they would do nothing if they saw a group of older youths 
making excessive noise and drinking after 11:00 p.m. About 
28% thought “that they would have told the attendant and: 12% 
would have gone to the nearest warden station. While only 


one respondent felt that he would stop the activity about 
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25 
40% of the sample campers said that they would speak to the 
youths. This particular situation was not observed during 
the thirty days, but no camper was observed taking any action 
regarding excessive noise any time of the day. 

The involvement score for each respondent roughly 
indicated the degree to which each individual felt he would 
become involved in relation to the six depreciative behavior 
Situations. The possible range of scores was from six 
(least involved) to thirty (personally involved in all six 
activities), although the actual range was from seven to 
twenty-eight. The score distribution was characterized by 
a very slight skewness to the right (1.e. towards more active 
involvement) of the median score of eighteen. The mean score 
for the sample was about 18.5 or about half a point above 
the median score. The sample as a whole exhibited a trend 
towards average involvement scores and a desire not to become 
personally involved in depreciative behavior situations (see 
Figure 48). The campers in the three campgrounds displayed 


some variation in relation to these scores. Campers at Mt. 


TABLE 54 


PERCENTAGES OF CAMPER INVOLVEMENT SCORES 
FOR THREE CAMPGROUNDS 
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Kerkeslin manifested the greatest propensity to become more 
involved in depreciative behavior situations as a greater 
proportion of campers had involvement scores above the 
average. Although campers at this campground exhibited a 
fairly wide range of scores the bulk of the scores were 
over the average (see Table 54). Rocky River campers 
followed Mt. Kerkeslin campers and scores at this campground 
were very close to the average for the whole group and were 
closely clustered about the mean. Jonas Creek campers 
exhibited a trend towards lower involvement scores than 
Gampers at the other two campgrounds. 

Two factors which were found to affect this score 
were that of age and the campers' type of equipment (see 
Table 55). The exact relationship is not clear, but some 
trends were evident. The older respondents (41-60 years of 
age) tended to score slightly lower as a group than the 
younger respondents (18-40 years of age). This relationship 
was stronger among the male campers than it was among fe- 
males. A possible explanation for this relationship may be 
that older respondents had family groups to take care of and 
they may have felt that their involvement should be restrict- 
ed to their own family group. This would agree with the 
finding that respondents from larger groups scored low on the 
bother scale. Closely related to the age factor was that of 
equipment. It was found that tent owners as a group hada 


Tower proportion scoring under the average scores of eighteen than 
prop : J 
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respondents owning wheeled recreation vehicles. Only about 


36% of the respondents owning tents scored below the average 


TABLE 55 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CAMPER INVOLVEMENT SCORES 
BY EQUIPMENT TYPE 


Number of Percentage “of Percentage tof 
Respondents Respondents with Respondents with 
Type of Equipment Using Equipment low scores (7-18) high scores (19-28) 


Bicycle & Tent 2) 0) 100.0 
Tent 53 3.9) 64.1 
Tent-Trailer 24 D7 oS Ape 
Trailer PO) BORO SOR 
Truck Camper 24 6055 3955 
Van 7 T3885 Pe ee) 
Motor Home 5 60.0 40.0 


score while those owning other vehicles had proportions equal 
to the average percentage of scores which fell below eighteen 
(47.7% of the whole sample scored between seven and eighteen). 
The influence of equipment type on the involvement score is 
most likely related to the effect of age as those respondents 
with tents were most often the younger respondents. This 
may also be partial explanation of the differences between 
the three campgrounds as Mt, Kerkeslin had a predominance of 
campers using tents while Rocky River campers used a wide range 
of recreation vehicles and tents, and Jonas Creek campers 
predominantly used recreation vehicles. 

One last point in relation to the involvement “score 


related to camper responses on question sixteen which dealt 
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with the amount of responsibility a camper felt he should 
assume in helping to control the behavior of other campers. 
Of those who answered that they thought it was always their 
responsibility or only in severe circumstances about 483 
had involvement scores of eighteen or less, while of those 
who responded "never" to question sixteen about 71% had low 
involvement scores (7-18). It must be remembered that 74% 
of the campers felt that it was their responsibility to help 
control the behavior of others in severe circumstances. 
Considering that four of the involvement items were fairly 
severe this response would tend to supplement the number of 


average and high involvement scores. 


Some Conclusions Regarding Camper Opinions and Attitudes 


Many varying distributions and relationships have been 
discussed above. It was generally concluded that the char- 
acteristics of the interviewed respondents were similar to 
those of the campers from which the sample was drawn. It 
was felt that some of the results from the camper interview 
can be applied to the population which was present in the 
three campgrounds throughout the summer season of 1972. 
Inferences made beyond this level must be made with caution. 
Campers in these three campgrounds seem to have largely 
preferred the undeveloped automobile campgrounds and many 
found the mobile attendant satisfactory. In general the 


campers seemed to feel that it should be their responsibility 
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to help control the behavior of other campers only in severe 
or exceptional circumstances. Observation evidence shows 
that this 1s most often: the case. 

Assessment of camper opinions found that most 
interviewed campers did not feel that the campgrounds had 
problems with camper behavior, but that factors of camping 
experience and the camper's residence distance from Jasper 
National Park tended to slightly increase the awareness of 
behavior problems. Of the respondents who did make suggestions 
for management changes the most often mentioned changes large- 
ly dealt with stricter enforcement of park regulations and 
improved site distinction. When campers were asked to suggest 
rules which they thought were important the primary focus 
was on cleanliness, consideration for other campers, fire 
safety, and care for the natural environment. This may be 
suggestive of areas for improving communication between 
management and clientele as about one quarter of all the 
depreciative behavior observed was directed at the natural 
environment. In general it was found that very few campers 
expressed feelings of dissatisfaction with the social camp- 
ground environment or noticed any behavior problems. Some 
factors which appeared to have had a relationship with this 
apparent lack of perception were age, residence area, camping 
experience, and the camper's type of equipment. The relation- 
ship between these four characteristics is not clear at this 


time but it was felt that older campers who had more camping 
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experience were more perceptive of campground behavior 
problems. In some instances distance appeared to be a 
sensitizing factor, perhaps because of built up expectations 
of the area itself or due to past experiences in other areas. 
Many local people, Albertans in particular, were found to be 
less sensitive to camper behavior problems. 

The interview respondents exhibited a fair degree of 
knowledge concerning certain campground rules when they were 
asked to recognize illegal activities in pictures, The effec- 
tiveness of rule postings on camper rule knowledge, although 
inadequately assessed in the camper interview, appeared to 
be quite minimal. The three scores which were used to assess 
the three components of an attitude varied in their effec- 
tiveness. The bother score used to assess the campers' 
feelings towards various types of depreciative behavior indicated 
that a majority of the respondents objected to four depreci- 
ative activities out of eight. Two activities involving 
social situations (noise and taking chopped wood) and one 
involving natural environment damage definitely bothered most 
campers. The other activity or activities which were found 
objectionable depended on the camper's tolerance level. Here 
again greater proportions of respondents from greater distances 
(the eastern United States and Canada) had bother scores above 
the average, except for campers from the Canadian provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba who had lower overall sensitivity 


to the bother items. It was felt that most campers were fairly 
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tolerant OF depreciative behavior, but that certain 
accryirees which direetly infringed upon the individual 
Were not, considered very favorably. 

The scale which was felt to be least reliable was 
that which attempted to test the evaluative beliefs of the 
respondents. The findings from a group of nine depreciative 
Situations which the camper evaluated on the basis of a five 
point scale from right to wrong indicated that campers generally 
did not approve of the five legalistic infractions, three 
vandalistic violations, two nuisance acts, and one camper 
etiquette problem. If the results of this scale are evaluated 
in the light of the previously mentioned failings it may be 
Said that campers verbally express beliefs which reveal that 
he is aware of regulations and rules and that he feels certain 
depreciative behavior is wrong in a campground. However, if 
the circumstances demand then many campers condoned various 
types of depreciative behavior as necessary or appropriate. 
The mechanics of this function have bothered more than one 
social scientist and this is a very interesting area for 
further research. 

The last scale designed to measure the predispositions 
of the camper to respond to various types of problem behavior 
was felt to be reliable in some respects. The depreciative 
acts used in this scalewere of a fairly serious nature and 
Guring tie thirty days Of data “gathering only two of’ the 


activities were observed. Different results may have been 
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obtained if more common types of behavior had been used. 
However, the response to one of the more mundane items 
involving littering indicated that the overall scale may be 
fairly reliable....The distribution.of involvement. scores could 
be taken as pointing out that a fair degree of non-involvement 
was subscribed to by the campers. This finding is somewhat 
at variance with the northwestern United States study in which 
it was found that most campers expressed good involvement 
intentions, even though the same basic items were used to 
assess camper involvement. However, the two response patterns 
are not directly comparable as the range of possible alternative 
actions were somewhat different because no permanent staff 
were directly available to campers in the undeveloped camp- 
grounds used in this study as they were in the northwestern 
developed campgrounds. It should also be apparent that the 
camping populations were drawn from different spatial areas. 
Most respondents appeared to advocate measures which would 
not personally involve them (e.g. complain to a warden) 
unless it was clear that the danger to them was minimal and 
then the preferred involvement was of a verbal nature. Very 
few campers felt that they would consistently do nothing in 
alieofa thevactivity: situations,,even. those,of a less. serious 
nature, which meant that the majority of campers would ascribe 
to some kind of involvement if they were to observe certain 
types of depreciative behavior. 

During the observation periods very little camper 


involvement took place and then it was always a verbal 
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confrontation with the offender. No camper reported any 
activity to the attendant or the wardens. This may tend 

to indicate that those with high involvement scores may 

be more apt to behave in accordance with their verbal 
responses, but in what manner it is not known. However, the 
above is only a supposition because although many of the 
campers ascribed to good intentions very little of this 
behavior was actually observed. 

In general the campers interviewed in this study did 
not reveal radical opinion or attitude differences from those 
studied in the larger developed and serviced campgrounds, but 
much more research needs to be conducted before this is found 
to be the case, Although the interview format itself had 
flaws, especially semantic flaws, and may have been too 
personally directed at the respondent who may have felt the 
need to defend himself and his behavior, the researcher felt 
that the majority of campers were open and fairly honest. 

The findings from this interview would seem to indicate 
Eat although campers hold attitudes which would appear to 
make them fairly sensitive to some types of socially dep- 
reciative behavior they are not aware that depreciative behavior 
which affects both the social and natural environment is 
occurring in the undeveloped campgrounds in which they are 
camping. The importance of these results to the establishment 
Of effective carrying Capacity limits should be realized. 
Although campers would be bothered, do not approve, and would 


get involved if they saw certain types of depreciative behavior 
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they do not seem to be aware that their own behavior and 

that. of other campers is largely responsible for certain 

social and natural environmental degradation. It may be 

that campers have indeed adjusted to the mounting pressures 
related to overcrowding in national park campgrounds. This 
would further indicate that a camper's social carrying. capacity 
limits can far exceed those of the natural environment and 
unless this is dealt with there is great potential for further 
deterioration of the natural environment as more and more 
campers seek to use campgrounds in the mountain national parks. 
There are various ways of bringing the social and natural 
Carrying Capacity limits closer together, but: an initial deci= 
ston must first be made as to which carrying capacity limit 

is to assume predominance over the other. Whichever limit is 
selected it should be realized that results from studies such 
as this one may indicate that there is a potential for reducing 
the disparity between the camper's awareness of depreciative 
behavior problems in campgrounds and his attitudes towards stoke 
behavior. It should be determined whether or not the develop- 
ment of an unawareness towards depreciative behavior and a 
tolerance to overcrowding are undesirable in a Canadian 
national park. The gap between a camper's awareness of 
behavior problems and his attitudes towards those problems 
should be realized by those responsible for the management 

of Canadian National Parks and the communication of park 


values. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE MANAGEMENT VIEWPOINT 


It has been noted earlier that some researchers 
(Hendee and Harris, 1970; Hendee and Pyle, 1972) have 
found management viewpoints differ from those of their 
clientele. Clark, Hendee, and Campbell (1971) mentioned 
that although management personnel held the same tradi- 
tional values of camping they differed in their attitudes 
towards the ways of accomplishing those objectives. In the 
northwestern United States study the above researchers found 
that managers felt depreciative behavior was serious and 
viewed it as a problem while the camper did not see such 
behavior as serious or as a problem. Managers were found 
to underestimate the involvement intentions of the camper. 
It must be remembered, however, that managers often are 
exposed to the worst of the camping public as they often 
must deal with behavior problems and complaints. In this 
study campers were personally interviewed because they were 
readily accessible in the recreation environment. Manage- 
ment personnel were not as accessible during the camping 
season, so mailed questionnaires were used to assess their 
viewpoint. 

It was expected that if management personnel were 
asked the same questions as the camper that their responses 
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would be different. Not only were managers asked for their 
own viewpoints, but for what they thought the campers' 
viewpoints would be. ~The first part of. this chapter, is 
devoted to a sticeincrtee of the characteristics of the 
Management personnel responding to the questionnaire and 
what they felt were the camper characteristics. The next 
section will deal with management opinions and their state 
of knowledge concerning rules and regulations while the third 
part will be centered on a discussion of the attitude sections 
of the questionnaire and how managers compare with campers 
and how they feel campers would respond to the same questions. 
Following this will be a final concluding section to end the 
chapter. 

Management Characteristics and their Opinions 
Concerning Camper Characteristics 
Of the forty-five questionnaires sent out, twenty- 
one were eventually returned, or a response rate of 46.6%. 
Considering the small total population size a response rate 
of nearly half was considered favorable, especially when 
one takes into account the length of the interview form 
(Appendix VII). Of the twenty-one respondents about one-third 
were mobile campground attendants (seven out of eight 
responded), one-third were wardens (eight out of twenty- 
six responded) and park naturalists (four out of seven 
responded). The only management element which may be 


considered underrepresented were the wardens, however, some 
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wardens were not stationed in areas of the park where they 
were likely to meet many undeveloped automobile campground 
campers and others felt that they could not give accurate 
responses for the camper viewpoint and did not answer the 
questionnaire. Although the sample was weighted in favor 
of mobile campground attendants, these were the personnel 
who had the most contact with undeveloped automobile camp- 
grounds throughout the camping season. Their responses 
were considered essential to this study. Of the nine wardens 
and park administrators only one warden was employed part 
time while of the eleven attendants and park naturalists 
only two of the naturalists were full-time employees. Half 
of the part time staff were students while the other half 
were composed of tradesmen, winter seasonal employees, and 
those who didn't respond to the question. The mean number 
of years that the respondents had worked in Jasper National 
Park was 3.7 years. The mean number of years which the 
respondents had worked for the Canadian National Park Service 
was higher (5.2 years) but the distribution revealed that 
three quarters of the respondents had worked for the Park 
Service less than five years (see Table 56). This may be 
a cet lection or the fact. that about 45,63 of the sample con= 
Sisted of part time employees. It is a characteristic of 
Many national parks in North America that they triple their 
staff by the hiring of seasonal employees. A large majority 


of the sample had worked for the Canadian National Park 
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TABLE 56 


NUMBER OF YEARS MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL WORKED FOR 
CANADIAN NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Number of Years Number of Respondents Percentage of Sample 
eal: E 4.8 
1 4 120 
2a thy 52.4 
o=10 7 4.8 
PieiS 2 oe 
L620 2 2513 
21 £0050 


Service for more than one year. For about 23% of the sample 
the 1972 season was their-first year with the Canadian 
National Park Service which balanced very well with the 24% 
who had worked over six years for the park service. Although 
the overall distribution of management personnel by their 
years of working experience was not known it was felt that 
the sample was fairly representative of the whole, with a 
slight bias towards those who had worked for the park service 
under five years. 

Management estimations of the number of years and 
days per year that an average undeveloped highway campground 
camper had been camping were much lower than the averages 
gained from the interviewed campers (see Table 57). Figures 
from the 1966 Jasper Visitor Use Survey (Nixon, 1967a:5A) 
point out that campers reported lower figures for the average 


number of years camped than those reported in this study. 
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However, it appears that a general increase in camping began 
in the 1960's and the difference between 1966 and 1972 must 
be taken into account. The underestimation of the average 
camper's experience by management may be a reflection of a 
true misunderstanding or it may reflect possible management 
Opinions that the average camper is inexperienced, due to the 
behavior he exhibits. 

When managers were asked if they thought campers who 
selected undeveloped automobile campgrounds did so because 
they preferred them about 54.4% of the questionnaire respondents 
thought that this was the case. The management viewpoint here 
was very close to the figures reported by the campers as 63.3% 
of them responded that they did prefer the undeveloped camp- 
ground. Managers tended to feel that most Albertans entered 
Jasper National Park from the east park gate and that they 
preferred to camp in the developed and serviced campgrounds 
such as Whistlers and Wapiti near the Jasper townsite (the 
above two campgrounds received 68.8% of all the campground 
Mentions). Although no current data were available Nixon 
(1967a) in his Jasper visitor survey of 1966 reported that 
the percentage of Albertans in each campground was higher in 
those campgrounds between Jasper townsite and the east gate. 

In assessing the characteristics of the camper manage- 
ment personnel were correct in some cases and in others 
appeared to have some misconceptions such as their estimations 


of camper experience. Since data from all undeveloped 
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campgrounds were not available the accuracy of their 


judgments cannot be appropriately determined. 
Management Opinions 


Similar to the discussion of the camper interview 
the types of questions asked in the questionnaire have been 
divided up into opinion questions which were not related to 
each other in any specific manner and attitude questions 
which were groups of questions placed together to make up a 
score. In order to determine the opinions of the manager 
concerning the purpose of the Canadian National Parks two 
questions were asked, the second of which dealt with the 
managers personal views. When asked what was the main 
purpose of the parks about 71% used the park policy statement 
while the remainder took a preservation point of view. When 
asked for their personal views on the purpose of the parks 
about 43% thought that the parks should be preserved as 
naturally as possible, 34% wsed the park policy statement, 
and 14% thought that parks policy should be based on long 
term demands instead of short term. fn general many managers 


seemed to feel that preservation should be emphasized rather 


Jt uphe Parks are hereby dedicated to the people of 
Canada for their benefit, education and enjoyment, subject to 
the! provisiions’ of this Act and the regulations), andrsuch Parks 
shall be maintained and made use of so as to leave them 
unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations" (National 
Parcs ACG, L930). 
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than recreational supply. Wardens and park naturalists were 
more preservation oriented than administration personnel and 
mobile campground attendants, perhaps due to the differing 
job orientations. 

Managers were very accurate in assessing the reasons 
why campers liked to camp as they mentioned exactly the same 
reasons as the camper and in the same order of importance. 
However, when managers were asked what they thought were the 
reasons why campers selected the small undeveloped automobile 


campgrounds they placed more emphasis on the characteristics 
of the campground and the force factor (there were no other 
campgrounds available) than did the interviewed campers (see 


Appendix IX, Table 58). Campers emphasized the immediate 


choice aspects. of campground selection, while many indicated 


that they, had. planned their stop from a map, o£ some type. 
Campers placed the force element in fifth place while managers 
BLaACeQL We ID da tie rom the stirs: place. ne tack Chat many, 
reasons were given and no one reason was clearly selected over 
the others means that managers were not clear as to the reasons 
why campers select certain campgrounds. 

Various opinions concerning camper behavior and 
Management policy were covered in a series of questions at the 
end of the questionnaire. Managers indicated that they felt 
safe while camping as only 9.5% responded that bears, theft, 
and vandalism bothered them. Management and camper opinions 
of themselves as individuals were very close in this respect, 


but when managers were asked to assess camper opinions 57% 
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’ 
thought that eemnaee would feel unsafe, primarily due to 

bear problems. This may be due to the many contacts which 
Management personnel may have had with nervous campers who 
asked questions or were actually bothered by a particular 
bear. About half of the management personnel felt that a 
camper's behavior should be different in a national park in 
that he should take more care of the flora and fauna in the 
park. Managers indicated that they thought few campers would 
feel their behavior should be different which was the case in 


the camper interview. 
Attendant Preferences and Responsibility 


When comparing the camper and manager preferences 
for various types of campground attendants one finds that they 
were Similar in some respects (equal emphasis on the permanent 
staff, no attendant, and nonpreference), and different in others 
such as less management emphasis on the mobile attendant while 
the interviewed campers had a greater preference for the mobile 
attendant. A great proportion of managers felt that the type 
of attendant they preferred depended on the size and type of 
campground. When managers attempted to assess the campers 
preferences (see Table 59) they heavily emphasized the perma- 
nent attendant whereas campers had proportionately fewer 
responses in this category than did management in their own 
preference. In general campers were more satisfied with 


the mobile attendant and had more nonpreferences than managers 
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TABLE 59 


MANAGEMENT AND CAMPER PREFERENCES 
FOR CAMPGROUND ATTENDANTS 


Attendant Management Camper Management's Camper 
Type Preferences Preferences Preferences 
Mobile STARS Shey | 14.3% 
Permanent 28.6% Zon & 66.7% 
None 14.3% Li os 4.8% 
Depends on the 
campground size 28.6% las 4.8% 
No Preference 19.03% 18.0% Sess 3 
Mobile or Permanent 1.3% 


estimated that they would. When comparing the three sets of 
responses from Table 59 it appears that manager's personal 
preferences are closer to camper preferences than are manage- 
ment's assessment of camper preferences. 

A large majority of management personnel felt that it 
was their responsibility to help control the behavior of other 


campers while they are camping only in severe circumstances 


TABLE 60 


MANAGEMENT AND CAMPER RESPONSIBILITY PREFERENCES 


Controlling Behavior Management Camper Management's 
Response Responses Responses Camper Responses 
never 0 Jee 14.3% 
only in severe circum- 
stances SOQ. 5% 74.0% 1On es 
at all times 9.5% £6..% 4.8% 
Totals O00 994% 9563 


*Figures may not reach 100% due to nonresponse 
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(90 253) 9° "Managers were fairly close ‘in their responses 
gauging the campers" * feelings of ‘responsibility, but they 
tended to stress the "never" responses and underestimated 
the "always" responses, which here again indicates that 
Management personnel may tend to base their assessment of 
camper feelings of responsibility on their observations of 
Ganipers eactionotin helping yo control the behavior*er their 
fellow campers. Only one manager responded that a camper 
would feel that he should help control the behavior of other 
campers at all times but proportionately more campers 
responded "at all times" than did management personnel. 

Management estimates of the attendant preferences of 
campers were further from the interviewed camper responses than 
were their own preferences. Although managers tended to under- 
emphasize the extent to which campers felt they should help 
control the behavior of other campers they were fairly close 
in their assessment that a norm of noninvolvement would 
Prevail unless circumstances were severe. 

Management Opinions Towards Behavior Problems 

in Undeveloped Campgrounds 

As expected the majority of managers (90.5%) felt 
that undeveloped automobile campgrounds in Jasper National 
Park had problems with camper behavior. They cited such 
problems as: 1) noise created by campers, 2) violations of 
park Grequlations)“3)-damage of natural areas; '4)camping in 


non-designated sites, 5) open fires, and 6) leaving food where 
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Ht attracts bears: "A total ‘of “thirty-five mentions was 
made of seventeen various problems (see Appendix IX, Table 
6la), most of which were observed during the observation 
periods = AMiirrulesover half 9(572) of =theemanager Ss’ <fele 
campers would indicate that there were problems in these 
campgrounds ' (see Appendix IX, Table 61b).. Only 12% ff the 
interviewed campers actually responded in this manner. 
Both managers and campers placed noise problems at the top 
of the list as well as litter which managers felt campers 
would rank highly. In general managers were accurate in 
assessing the kinds of problems which campers would mention, 
although campers put more stress on environmental damage 
than many managers thought they would. Many managers failed 
to realize that/campers were generally not aware of the 
depreciative behavior problems in the undeveloped campgrounds. 
Again this may be related to the increased contact that 
managers have with campers who are complaining about problems. 
Opinions Towards Management Changes in 
Campgrounds 

About two-thirds of the managers responded that they 
could suggest management changes which would affect campers' 
behavior that they would like to see in undeveloped campgrounds. 
These suggestions primarily involved better cleaning of the 
Campground facilities such as garbage cans, toilets and fire- 
places and more supervision of campers (see Appendix IX, 


Table 62a). Some more severe suggestions involved the removal 
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Or facilities such as fireplaces or closing the smaller 
campgrounds altogether so that campers could be in larger 
campgrounds where they could be supervised around the clock, 
but these suggestions only constituted three out of the 
twenty-one suggestions. The same proportion of managers 
(two-thirds) responded that campers would have suggestions 
for management changes. Of the interviewed campers only 
27.3% felt that they could suggest management changes. 
Managers place camper suggestions for permanent staff as 
one of top three suggestions they felt campers would make 
and it was the suggestion which received the most mentions 
from the interviewed campers. However, a great many managers 
felt that campers would suggest facility improvements (see 
Appendix IX, Table 62b) such as better toilets, water systems, 
disposal areas, garbage removal, and cleaning. Campers did 
not emphasize these areas, but placed more stress on additional 
enforcement and supervision as well as improved site designa- 
tion. Basically managers overestimated the proportion of 
campers who would make suggestions for management changes and 
tended to feel that emilee would be more concerned with 
facility improvement than they actually were in the camper 
interview. 

Management Rule Knowledge and Estimations of 

Camper Rule Knowledge 
As in the camper interview managers were asked to 


name two or three rules which they felt were important before 
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proceeding with the attitude questions. Out of the twelve 
rulves*the “following five rules accounted for’ 79% of "all the 
mentions: 1) cleanliness, 2) not feeding or molesting wild- 
life, 3) consideration for other campers, 4) consideration 
for the environment, 5) only camping in designated sites. 
When managers were asked to list two of three rules which 

the camper might mention the five top rules were the same as 
those mentioned by the interviewed campers and in the same 
order of importance. Managers seem to place more stress on 
the environment-oriented rules while they correctly assessed 
campers as placing emphasis on the social rules of camping. 

A general question which dealt with management estimations of 
camper knowledge (question twenty-two) asked the manager if 
he felt that the average undeveloped automobile campground 
camper in Jasper National Park was familiar with the rules and 
regulations which govern ysiew ee: within the campgrounds. A 
little over two-thirds of the managers responded that the 
camper was not familiar with the rules and regulations, three 
Managers indicated that they thought campers were familiar 
with the rules, and three said that they did not know. It is 
believed that managers may have underestimated the extent of 
camper knowledge because of the amount of depreciative 
behavior which they have seen taking place and therefore 
assumed that campers do not know the rules. The interviewed 
camper in this study has indicated that he was more aware of 


the regulations and rules than management personnel suspected, 
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or than his behavior might have indicated. As is often 


the case an individual's attitudes or knowledge of a certain 
rule or regulation does not mean that he will subsequently 
Obey that rule or regulation. 

thesrnesponse, to,the six pictures of which four 
depicted illegal activities, was used as another indication 
of the way in which managers viewed camper knowledge concerning 
various regulations and rules. When management personnel 
assessed the legality of the six activities only three 
incorrect guesses were made, one on picture three and two on 
picture one. The difficulty with picture one again may be 
due to misunderstanding of whether or not the man was actually 
trying to feed the bear. About two-thirds of the managers felt 
that campers would recognize the illegality of the man feeding 
the bear (see Table 63) which is a smaller proportion than 
the 87.3% of the interviewed campers who did recognize the 
activity. 10 picture one as illegal. Management assessments 
and camper responses were about the same for picture two. About 
90% of the managers thought that campers would not recognize 
the woman placing a nail in a tree as an illegal activity 
(picture three). Of the interviewed campers 82% did recognize 
the above activity as being illegal and 12% were not sure. 
ine total only 6% Of the campers did not think thacva nail an 
a tree was against Canadian national park rules. This was 
the greatest management underestimation of camper knowledge 


which occurred, Camper responses to pictures four and five were 
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TABLE: 63 


MANAGEMENT ESTIMATIONS OF CAMPER RESPONSES TO THE LEGALITY 
OF DIA ACTIVITIES SHOWN IN PICTURES 


Management's Camper 


Responses Camper Responses 
Picture Yes No Don't Know Yes No Don't Know 
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correctly assessed by managers while picture six was again 
underestimated. Only 35.7% of the managers felt that 

campers would recognize uncontrolied pets as being against 
bank geegulations;| Abouts8&2./7¢cof wthe campers.diderecognaze 
thivseasevan, bblegalsactivity and only 9.3% felt that it was 

not against park requlations. The results of the picture 
series can be taken as more evidence that many management 
personnel did not recognize the state of the campers’ 
knowledge concerning basic campground rules. Managers may 
base their assessment on their observations of certain types 
of camper behavior from which they infer that campers could 
not be aware of the rules. Knowledge of rules and regulations 
does not necessarily predispose a camper to pattern his 
behaviors in’ asSimilar manner.-»Itimust be-realized .that.when 

a social environment pervades in a campground where the camper 


risks little by breaking rules which he does not clearly 
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understand depreciative behavior is almost certain to occur 
especially when this campground environment is complicated 
by overcrowding. Perhaps better communication of the reasons 
behind certain rules would improve camper behavior. 

Manager Attitudes and their Assessment of Camper 
Attitudes Towards Depreciative Behavior 

Fach of the three series of questions designed to 
measure the three basic components of an attitude used in the 
camper interview were also used in the management questionnaire. 
Management personnel were asked to check the items according 
to both their own views and how they thought the average 
camper would respond. Managers were asked to respond to the 
attitude questions as if they themselves were camping, not as 
they would in their official capacity. Each of the items in 
the series as well as the scores will be discussed in the 


subsequent sections of this chapter. 
Affective Component of an Attitude 


Management response to the eight activities which may 
or may not have bothered them in a campground (Appendix V, 
Question 8) revealed that activities which bothered the manager 
were not thought of by the managers as bothering the camper 
to the same degree. These activities (items ‘'a', 'b', and 'd') 
were primarily natural environment oriented items. Other items 
Mainly ginvolved “with *socialvactivities (‘'c', "e’, and ‘g') were 


thought by many managers to bother campers to a greater extent 
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than they bothered the managers. In general proportionately 
more managers were personally bothered by seven of the eight 
activities than were the interviewed campers (see Table 64). 
About 88% of the managers said they would be bothered by 
unburned litter in the fireplace and over half tended to feel 
that campers would be bothered by it also. This estimate was 
close to the camper estimate of this activity. All the 

Managers felt that they would be bothered by children catch- 

ing small squirrels, but fewer (43%) thought that campers 

would be bothered by this. Actually the majority (88.7%) of 

the interviewed campers indicated that squirrel catching would 
bother them. About three-quarters of the managers felt that 
radio noise would bother campers, an activity which would 
bother less than half of the camper respondents. The next item 
which involved vehicles parked in undesignated areas would 
bother 90% of the managers, but they all felt that this activity 
would not bother campers. Although few campers indicated that 
it would bother them, nearly a quarter of the sample did 

respond that it would. Children running through the campsites 
would bother proportionately less campers than managers although 
71% of the managers felt that this activity would bother campers. 
Management's own viewpoint concerning a man taking chopped fire- 
wood was closer to that of the interviewed camper than their 
estimation of the camper viewpoint. Although a loud gathering 
at a campsite would bother 90% of the managers and about 95% 


felt that it would bother the camper only three-quarters of 
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Paha 
the camper respondents indicated that this activity would 
bother them. ) the last item anvolving children playing 
ball would not bother many managers or campers, although 
here again a few managers overestimated how much this would 
bother the camper. From the response patterns to the above 
items it appears that many managers definitely tended to 
overestimate the extent to which social activities could 
bother the camper. On the other hand the managers tended 
to underestimate the extent to which campers were bothered 
by environmentally damaging activities, although in both 
cases involving environmental damage proportionately more 
Managers were bothered than campers. 

A general assessment of all the items was attempted 
by comparing the range of bother scores for managers and 
campers (see Table 65). Although managers' scores were 
distributed towards the higher end of the scale their 
estimation of the camper scores placed many managers towards 
the middle and lower end of scale which was fairly close 
to the distribution of camper respondent scores. The 
averages of the camper scores and managements' camper scores 
were almost the same and the only variation occurred in the 
standard deviation which indicated that managements' bother 
scores were more closely clustered around their mean than 
the camper respondents' scores. Managers had higher scores 
than campers and revealed a greater sensitivity to the eight 


depreciative acts included in the scale. Managers 
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TABLE 65 


DISTRIBUTION OF MANAGEMENT AND CAMPER BOTHER SCORES 


Bother Management Management's Camper 

mcOre Response Camper Response Response 
ui S20) 
2 ee 5) HERES RY yey) 
3 4(19-'0) 28113 59) 
4 Zeon) D2 So) Ale) .3) 
5 TEC ce3) S33 53) 40 (26.7) 
6 DAD D8) ea ce 2041623) 
7 Su 2398 ) 53.3) 
8 2a Dee) Ake L 3) 

Mean eye Ae AS) 

Standard 
Deviation ae ils) ee 1.38 

Percentage 

obtaining scores 

Brom 1-4 9.5% De S SPW | 


appeared to be more tolerant of socially oriented behavior 
problems and less tolerant of environmentally oriented 


behavior than campers. 


Cognitive Component of Attitude 


Of the various activities included in the series of 
items used to test the evaluative beliefs of managers most 
of them were not approved by managers, except for the two 
nondepreciative activities. The figures shown in Table 66 
consist of the average (mean) responses for each item which 
are an addition of all the numeric values given to each 


response divided by the number of campers or managers 
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responding to the item. The averages range from one (always 
wrong) «through three.(neutral to. five (always. right). In 
general managers felt that campers would not be so dis- 
approving towards the listed activity situations. There 
were five legalistic acts included in the series. Most 
managens did snot approve of .\becoming intoxicated .or, firing 
a gun at a scavenging bear. They did not feel that campers 
would approve of the former, but about half cf the managers 
Felt that uecampers would sapprove, of the latter in certain 
circumstances. Very few of the campers interviewed approved 
of firing a gun at a bear in a campground and many were aware 
that firearms hac to be sealed while in the park. MThree- 
quarters of managers thought that teaching children to dig 
firepits and light fires in them was always wrong and 66.7% 
of them felt that sleeping ina kitchen shelter overnight 
was always wrong. On both of these activities most managers 
felt that «campers would,approve of, them .in,certain .circum- 
Stances. About two-thirds of the. camper respondents thought 
that teaching children to mig £finepits ;was’ night and, only 
one-quarter felt that it was always wrong. Proportionately 


more managers responded that campers would not approve 
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of this activity than did campers. Management estimations 
of camper approval for sleeping in kitchen shelters was close 
to the camper response pattern except that managers slightly 
overestimated the amount of camper approval. Although all 
Managers did not disapprove of leaving a campsite after the 
check-out time as a whole their average approval score was 
lower than their estimation of camper response. Camper 
responses to this item were closer to the management viewpoint 
than to management's estimation of their view. 

Of the four vandalistic activities most managers did 
not approve of picking leaves and flowers to take home or 
draining waste from a trailer onto the ground. For these two 
activities most managers felt that campers would approve if 
certain circumstances prevailed. The interviewed campers 
indicated that they were not as approving of these activities 
as managers felt they would be. Campers were slightly more 
approving of picking leaves and flowers than the managers, but 
were less approving than managers were of spilling trailer 
waste on the ground. A little over half of the managers felt 
that throwing used dishwater into shrubs was always wrong and 
most of them thought that campers would approve of this. 
Although their estimation of the proportion of campers 
approving of this activity was incorrect campers were more 
approving as a group of this activity than managers, The 
proportions of managers feeling that campers would approve of 
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campers who felt that this was appropriate under certain 
circumstances, such as heavy rain. As may have been expected 
most managers were not as approving of this as were campers. 

Most management personnel agreed that leaving food 
supplies out and letting dogs roam through the campground 
were activities which were always wrong. Most camper 
respondents agreed with the management viewpoint, even though 
many managers felt that they would not. Proportionately more 
Managers disapproved of taking chopped firewood from an empty 
Site than campers and management estimations of camper response 
to this activity were close to the responses given in the 
camper interview. Surprisingly enough the mean responses to 
the two nondepreciative acts were higher for campers than they 
were for managers (i.e. more approving), even though most 
Managers felt that campers would not be so approving. 

Although the above is a simplified overview of the 
response patterns of managers and campers it serves to point 
out that many managers tended to overestimate the amount of 
approval which campers would accord to the various items 
included in the series. The distribution of management and 
camper approval scores (see Table 67) is a further indication 
that this is the case. Managers themselves tended to have 
very low approval scores based on the nine illegal items used 
in the scale, but felt that campers would be more approving 
of the same illegal activities. Although the standard 


deviation was fairly large the camper's average (mean) approval 
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score as estimated by management personnel was 23.9. When 
the average score from the campers' approval score dis- 


tribution is compared with the management scores and their 


TABLE 67 


DISTRIBUTION OF MANAGEMENT AND CAMPER APPROVAL SCORES 
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estimated camper score it becomes apparent that managers 

are much less approving of the depreciative acts in the scale 
but that many of them tended to overestimate the extent to 
which campers would approve of the same depreciative behavior 
(see Table 68). Only one manager (a warden who qualified 
most of his statements by remarking on the lack of facilities) 
ecOreqd Over twenty-three, but 775s of them thought that 
campers would score between twenty-three and thirty-five. 

Of the interviewed campers only 14.1% of them were actually 

in this high score range. Again this rather gross over- 
estimation of campers approval of certain types of depreciative 


behavior may have been related to the personal experiences 


TABLE 68 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH AND LOW APPROVAL SCORES 
FOR MANAGERS AND CAMPERS 


Score 

Range Management Management's Campers Campers 
9h “Chow ) 95 43% 14.4% 25.5% 
Boot ayy) 4.3 85.6% 44.7% 
TOtaALS DOM re LOO m0 L007. 0 
23-33 (highest) 4.8% 11.5% 14.13 


of the managers themselves rather than to their overall 
knowledge of the camping public's attitudes. Management 
orientation towards the natural environment may restrict 

the activities which they feel are appropriate in a campground. 
When they are exposed to campground behavior which does not 
agree with their more traditional approach to camping they 


may assume therefore than the average camper holds 
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a tolerant and approving attitude towards certain types of 
depreciative behavior. Whether or not the above is even 


part of the explanation can only be guessed at this time. 


The Action Component of Attitude 


The last series of items used in the management 
questionnaire were concerned with the potential reactions 
which might be taken if various types of depreciative 
behavior were seen taking place in a campground. The low 
score of one means that the respondents did not wish to 
become involved at all and with each increase of one the type 
of involvement to which the respondent ascribed became more 
personal till a high of five indicated that the person would 
tiy to dinectly stop thejactivaty. About Half of «the managers 
indicated that they would not become personally involved if 
they saw an adult camper verbally threatening another camper 
and tended to feel that campers would become even less involved 
(see Table 69). Among the interviewed campers the average 
involvement score was higher than the managers' estimation 
but not as high as the manager's personal average. The figures 
in Table 63 are based on the average scores for each item and 
clearly indicate that management estimations and camper 
responses are not often the same. The same situation reported 
for the first item occurred when managers considered the next 
activity concerned with someone stealing another camper's 


equipment. Although some managers felt that campers would not 
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become as involved if they saw this activity as the manager, 
the campers themselves had an average score very close to 

to that of the managers. About 85% of the managers felt 

that they would get personally involved if they saw a camper 
littering, but only 9.5% thought that campers would do like- 
wise. This estimation is low when one considers that 43% of 
the interviewed campers felt that they would either say 
something to the person or stop the activity. In both of 

tne vandalistic acts “(items "b’ and fdl) about $02 of Fthe 
managers thought that they would become personally involved 

in these activities and although their proportions were low 
Many Managers correctly assessed that campers would be more 
likely to become involved when children were the offenders 
rather than a teenager. Concerning the only nuisance act 
(item 'f') proportionately more managers thought they would 
become personally involved than interviewed campers. Manage- 
Ment estimations of camper response to a group of older youths 
making excessive noise and drinking after 11:00 p.m. were very 
close to the distribution of camper responses. 

From the above discussion it may seem clear that when 
all of the scores were combined managers had a higher average 
involvement score than campers, but that managers estimated 
camper scores to be much lower than those found in this study. 
Only about 15% of the managers had involvement scores of 
eighteen (the campers' average score) or less while 
half of the interviewed campers had scores in this range 


(see Table 70). Of the managers, 95% of them thought that 
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MANAGEMENT AND CAMPER DISTRIBUTIONS OF INVOLVEMENT SCORES 


Involvement Management 
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campers would obtain scores of sixteen and below. In 


actuality the involvement scores of managers and campers 
were fairly close, much closer than management's estima- 


tions of camper involvement. 
The Manager and Carrying Capacity 


When managers were asked whether or not they thought 
that most of the campgrounds in Jasper National Park were 
overcrowded during most of the summer months 90% of them 
felt they were. Those who responded positively to this question 
were asked what types of solutions they saw to the over- 
crowding problem (see Appendix IX, Table 71). Most of the 
suggestions dealt with restricting the number of campers 
allowed in the national park by such means as: 1) having 
large campgrounds around the park boundaries, 2) a camper 
reservation system, 3) only allowing day use within the 
national parks, 4) charging campers higher fees at the park 
entrance, and 5) less advertising of the national parks. 

Of the twenty-nine suggestions made of various solutions 

only five of them involved increasing the facilities within 
the national parks. It was evident from the number and 

types of solutions mentioned that many managers were in favor 
of greater emphasis being placed on the natural preservation 
aspects. of the national parks: Perhaps “from the vantage BSint 
Ge working within va watronal= park the personnel there are able 


to see more clearly the problems which overcrowding can cause, 
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both for the quality of the campers' experience and for the 


quality of the natural environment. These views of manage- 
ment personnel are important when considering how much 
stress one should place on the natural ecological limits of 
any national park carrying capacity. 

Many managers also felt that much more could be done 
to increase the campers' knowledge of national park rules 
and regulations. It was noted previously that about 67% 
of the managers felt that campers were not familiar with the 
rules and regulations which applied in Canadian national 
parks. From the results of the camper interview it would 
appear that most were aware of the basic rules and regulations. 
Perhaps some of the suggestions made by managers (Appendix 
IX, Table 72) concerning various ways to help make campers 
more aware of the rules could also apply to making them more 
aware of national park purposes and proper behavior while 
camping. Better education both within and outside of the 
parks were the types of methods for making campers more aware 
of the rules which received the most mentions from management 
personnel (17 out of 23) while stricter rule enforcement 
received the second largest number Of mentions (5 out of 23). 
One manager felt that campers should be required to pass a 
camping exam before they are given a permit allowing them 
to camp in a national park, which is a method that has some 
novel merits. From these comments it did appear that some 
Managers advocated greater efforts to make the camper more 


aware of national park rules and regulations as well as 
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restrict the actual number of campers allowed in the park. 
It might be even more advisable to make the camper more 
aware of the problems for which he is responsible as well 
as the other purposes besides his personal pleasure for 


which Canada's national parks were originally set aside. 
Some Conclusions Regarding the Management Viewpoint 


It is believed that the results from the management 
questionnaire revealed some interesting trends, but the 
small size of the sample requires that some caution be 
exercised when making conclusions from these results. 
Although the sample was biased in favor of campground atten- 
dants it was felt that their responses were of great value 
due to their close contact throughout the camping season 
(1972) with the undeveloped automobile campgrounds. Managers 
did tend to over or under-estimate camper responses compared 
to those which were obtained from the camper interview, but 
some estimations were very close to camper responses. Some 
Managers who did not answer the questionnaire felt that they 
did not have enough knowledge of undeveloped automobile camp- 
groundecampers or felt that they could not clearly distinguish 
between the undeveloped and developed campground camper. It 
is realized that this distinction may be considered a rather 
hazy one, but at least half of the sample had almost exclu- 
Sive contact with undeveloped campgrounds and it was felt 


necessary to attempt at least some distinction, 
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When managers were asked to assess characteristics 
of the camper they tended to underestimate the experience of 
the *caniper © (ineyearsvand'’days'-per -yvear)) "About half tof the 
managers felt that campers who selected undeveloped camp- 
grounds did so because they preferred them which is a little 
under the proportion of campers who responded that this was 
the case. Many managers felt that campers would prefer a 
permanent attendant in the campground, but interviewed 
campers actually revealed attendant preferences close to 
those of management with the exception of a greater pro- 
portion of campers preferring the mobile attendant and 
managers feeling that the type depended on the campground size. 
In general managers underemphasized the extent to which 
campers felt that; they should help control the behavior of 
other campers, but were correct in feeling that a norm of 
noninvolvement would prevail among campers unless the circum- 
stances were severe. 

Most managers thought that the undeveloped automobile 
campgrounds in Jasper National Park did have problems with 
camper behavior much of which was natural environment damage. 
Observation of depreciative behavior would indicate that 
managers do perceive the extent to which many of the undeveloped 
campgrounds are subject to camper behavior problems. Although 
managers were correct in their identification of the types of 
problems which campers would mention, proportionately more 


managers than camper respondents felt that the average camper 
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would recognize the problems. A similar result was obtained 
when managers were asked to suggest management changes and 
to assess camper views on campground changes. Contrary to 
what the majority of managers felt campers would say very 
few interviewed campers could suggest any management changes 
which they would have liked to have seen in the various 
campgrounds. Exactly why many managers feel that campers 
do perceive behavior problems when it appears that they do 
not is rather an unusual finding when one considers manage- 
ment's overall estimation of camper attitudes towards 
depreciative behavior. 

Management's assessment of the camper's beliefs 
concerning types of depreciative behavior is more clearly 
understood when the results from the two series of items 
are considered together. Managers generally felt that campers 
were not aware of the existence of certain rules and regula- 
tions which applied to Canadian National Parks campgrounds. 
When managers were asked directly about two-thirds of them 
did not feel that campers were familiar with the rules, 
regulations, and laws. Perhaps as a result of this assumption 
Many managers also felt that campers would be fairly approving 
of certain types of depreciative behavior under the right 
circumstances. Managers themselves were, of course, familiar 
with the rules in general and were not very approving of 
illegal depreciative behavior. A large majority of managers 


(85.6%) felt that campers would be bothered by five out of 
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eight types of depreciative acts which mainly consisted of 
socially detrimental activities rather than environmentally 
damaging ones. Managers scored fairly high on the bother 
scale and appeared to be fairly sensitive to depreciative 
behavior especially that which was detrimental to the natural 
environment. In conjunction with the rather high estimates 
of camper approval scores most managers felt that campers 
would not tend to become personally involved if they observed 
depreciative behavior, while they themselves would become 
more involved. This appraisal of camper attitudes towards 
depreciative behavior did not match too closely with that 
obtained from campers themselves. Campers' approval and 
involvement scores were closer to those of managers than 
they were to the management estimations of their scores. 
Although the bother score estimation was close to that of 
campers in that the number of items which would bother the 
camper were the same, the managers were inclined to under- 
estimate the concern of campers for environmentally oriented 
depreciative behavior. Campers also appeared to be much 
more aware of the rules and regulations than management 
personnel thought they would be aware. 

These discrepancies between management estimations 
of camper viewpoints and the campers' own views may be due 
to a combination of things. Many managers not only feel that 
environment protection should be emphasized in the Canadian 


National Parks, but are very sensitive to camping behavior 
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problems which endanger or damage the natural environment 
within the parks. Many of the managers in the sample have 
had an opportunity to observe the depreciative behavior 
which takes place in campgrounds not only throughout the 
camping season, but over a span of years. They are more 
aware of the cumulative effect which it can have and in 
general are probably the most concerned about the environ- 
mental damage which takes place. It would seem logical that 
they would assess camper attitudes and opinions on the basis 
of their past observations as well as their own feelings 
towards depreciative behavior. It seems clear from the 
observation research that depreciative behavior does take 
place and that managers are aware of at least part of it and 
the effects it may have. 

Management personnel base their appraisal of campers' 
Opinions and attitudes on what they see rather than on a 
knowledge of how the camper actually feels. The camper 
verbally expresses attitudes and opinions which indicate that 
although he is not aware of depreciative behavior in general, 
he would be bothered, would not approve, and would get 
involved if he were aware. Camper viewpoints are very similar 
to those of management on most counts except natural environ- 
ment damage and the overall awareness of occurring depreciative 
behavior. There are good indications here that a camper's 
behavior could be brought more in line with his attitudes if 


he were made aware of the problems which certain types of 
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behavior create. Managers need to realize that their own 
Opinions concerning campers affect how successfully they 
are able to deal with behavior problems and that campers 
May be more amenable to behavior Change if they had a 
clearer understanding of the reasons behind certain rules 


and regulations which govern their behavior. 
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DEPRECJATIVE BEHAVIOR: PROBLEMS 
AND SOLUTIONS 
Having arrived at the end of a rather lengthy trail 
what remains to be done is to assess the results of this 
study and place them into a useful perspective. The work 
done here has added a new light to some of the problems 
facing Canadian National Parks and gave some hint as to 


further possible directions which future research may take. 
Major Findings 


Concerning the study objectives outlined in chapter 
one it was felt that the major findings of this study were 
©bNstoniticant value in clarifying certain peints about 
depreciative behavior in undeveloped national park camp- 
grounds. Behavior which is contrary to the laws, regulations, 
and rules of Canadian National Parks (depreciative behavior) 
did occur in the three undeveloped automobile campgrounds 
studied in Jasper National Park. No specific type of camper 
was found to be responsible for a greater proportion of 
depreciative behavior involved, although campers using tents 
were found to have greater detrimental effects on the natural 
environment than those campers using wheeled recreation 
vehicles. Campground rule violations were found to occur 
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the most often with nuisance acts and vandalistic acts second 
andethiird respectively, * Although many “of*the acts "were 
directed at people (about one-third) nearly one-fourth of the 
acts victimized the natural environment. And although the 
total numbers of acts observed were not greater at the camp- 
grounds closer to a metropolitan center, if only acts com- 
mitted by campers (omitting those committed by day users) 
were considered then it may be considered a possiblity that 
campgrounds within easy access of large metropolitan centers 
(or a fairly large camping market) may have greater problems 
with depreciative behavior. Local residents from Alberta 

and British Columbia were found to have participated in 
depreciative acts in proportions greater than residents from 
other areas of Canada and the United States. As more local 
residents (primarily Albertans) use the campgrounds closer 
to the east gate of Jasper National Park and proportionately 
more camper depreciative behavior was observed in these camp- 
grounds then it is possible that proximity to urban areas 
could be a factor affecting depreciative behavior in a camp- 
ground. 

One variable which was found to have very little 
effect on the number of depreciative acts observed was that 
of rule postings. Time and again campers were seen to stop 
in front of the campground entrance and then commit offences 
which were in contradiction to posted sign (especially pic- 


nicing and stone ring fires). The effects of posting lists 
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of rules and regulations in the campgrounds under study could 
very well have been subtle since the research procedures 
were really only designed to measure any gross effects. 

Campground design was found to be a primary factor 
affecting the types of depreciative behavior which took place. 
Jonas Creek campground with waste disposal areas, asphalt 
road, and log barriers was ideally designed for transient 
recreation vehicle camping and had fewer natural environment 
damage acts than either of the other two campgrounds. The 
actual extent of depreciative behavior in these campgrounds 
cannot be known for sure at this time as: 1) there are no 
comparison figures available, and 2) the research techniques 
for observation were not designed to record all depreciative 
behavior but only to give an indication of the types of acts 
being committed and the relative proportions. 

It was thought tnat campers would generally not be 
able to make logical connections between their own behavior 
and their opinions and attitudes towards depreciative behav- 
ior. Results from the camper interview would appear to 
support this idea. Depreciative behavior was shown to take 
place=@and “that noweparticular type or “Camper “or ™~group OL 
camoers was responsible, yet most interviewed campers did 
not feel that any of the three campgrounds had problems with 
camper behavior. This response could be better understood 
if it had also been found that most campers were sensitive or 


disapproving of depreciative behavior. In general, however, 
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this was not found to have been the case. 

As far as a camper's verbal behavior was concerned: 
1) he was aware of primary rules and regulations which applied 
in campgrounds, 2) he was not tolerant of all types of depre- 
Ciative behavior especially if it was behavior which directly 
affected his camping experience or his sense of values, 3) he 
generally did not highly approve of certain types of illegal 
activity, and 4) he expressed fairly good intentions if he 
were to observe depreciative behavior of a more serious 
nature, but generally seemed to prefer not getting personally 
involved. 

The expressed attitudes of campers seemingly contra- 
dicted their actual behavior. It must be noted, however, 
that many campers felt that some depreciative activities 
were acceptable if the circumstances were such that they 
could not be avoided. Exactly how this occurs and what a 
camper considers extenuating circumstances would be very 
interesting areas for further research. Although observed 
behavionrsupportsethiiselasc statement frtaxgencrably didinot 
seem to support the attitudes which the camper expressed. 
Thrswiriconsi stency may sberpartiralbly iexplainedsaby usome®oiptie 
campers' expressed opinions which indicated that he was not 
ores of uthe eproblens whch! hieebehavior dereated wand tthat he 
was generally satisfied with the social environment which 
prevailed in the campgrounds. Many of today's campers appear 


to have adjusted very well to the mounting pressure of 
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overcrowding. It may be that just as the activities which 
are considered in keeping with expressed traditional camping 
values have changed that activities in keeping with his 
expressed behavior ideals have also changed. However, it 
was felt that in many cases the interviewed transient camper 
in the undeveloped campgrounds of Jasper National Park was 
not aware of the depreciative behavior which occurred around 
him or of the problems which his own behavior may have caused. 
As far as the socially depreciative behavior was con- 
cerned, although it did occur a greater number of times com- 
pared towrother’' types«of behavior, it did) not appear to have 
substantial effects on the experience of the transient camper. 
To some degree those campers who travelled furthest to the 
areanmolderecampers eandythose preferring ythesremoterstyile 
of camping were more sensitive to all types of depreciative 
behavior, but no clear indication was found that any specific 
group of campers who frequented the undeveloped campgrounds 
exhibited greater sensitivities. It must be remembered that 
campgrounds in the Canadian National Parks attract a wide 
variety of campers from all over North America and that these 
undeveloped campgrounds are not typical of most undeveloped 
automobile campgrounds since they are not places where 
campers would usually spend more than a day or two (even 
though there were some exceptions). What was of greater 
importance than socially depreciative behavior was the pro- 


portion of depreciative behavior occurring in the three camp- 
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grounds which affected the natural environment, behavior 
which was only aggravated by the high degree of overuse and 
crowding in these campgrounds. Here again many campers were 
not aware that their behavior was responsible for natural 
environment damage, even though they often did not approve 
CEST U.O8 Intiatnati onal® parkaithisGistespeciallyeunfortunatey 
and in a heavily used park such as Jasper National Park it 
is important to realize that many campers are not aware of 
the damage that they cause. 

In Jasper National Park it did not seem that managers 
were aware of this relationship. From the result of the 
questionnaire directed at park managers who had contact with 
campers in undeveloped campgrounds it appeared that managers 
viewed campers in the light of their (i.e. managers") own 
values and experiences. Many managers had tended to reverse 
the campers' attitudes and opinions so that they were in line 
with their behavior as it was observed. As expected managers 
themselves were highly conscious of the behavior problems 
occurring in undeveloped campgrounds and seemed to feel that 
much needed to be done to correct the problems. Almost all 
Managers thought that the campgrounds in Jasper National Park 
were overcrowded during most of the summer months and many 
expressed desires that more attention would be paid to the 
preservation of the park by such means as limiting the numbers 
of campers who would be allowed within the park or not allow- 


ing camping within the central areas of the park. Most 
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managers were not tolerant of depreciative behavior, highly 
disapproved of illegal activities, and felt that they would 
become personally involved if they were to observe serious 
depreciative behavior. When assessing campers in undeveloped 
campgrounds managers thought that campers would be aware of 
behavior problems in the campgrounds and express some degree 
of dissatisfaction with the social conditions there. Their 
evaluations of camper attitudes were such that attitudes 
towards depreciative behavior were perceived to be fairly 
lenient. Most managers felt that campers were: 1) mainly 
bothered by socially depreciative behavior, 2) quite approv- 
ing of various illegal campground activities, 3) unfamiliar 
with the existence of certain primary campground regulations, 
and 4) unlikely to become personally involved if they saw 
depreciative behavior of a serious nature. When one considers 
the inconsistency between the campers' awareness of behavior 
problems and his attitudes towards depreciative behavior 
coupled with the depreciative behavior observed it seems 
logical) that another individual would tend ‘to assess an 
attitude or opinion on the basis of his observed behavior 

and then assume that they would complement each other. 
Another factor which was noted by Clark, Hendee, and Campbell 
(1971) in the northwestern United States study was that 
Managers tended to evaluate the campers views in light of 
their own views concerning campers in general. Actually 


managers in Jasper National Park seemed to feel that campers 
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would be more concerned about socially depreciative behavior 
and that environmental damage would not bother them a great 
deal. In some specific instances this assumption was borne 
out by the expressed views of the interviewed campers, but 
overall more campers expressed concern over environmental 
damage than most managers would have anticipated. 

Lt should be mentioned at’ this point that at is 
possible that in many instances campers were expressing 
behavioral intentions which they thought they should give 
rather than those which were closer to what they actually 
would do in the same situations. It was mentioned previously 
that many campers were aware that it was their attitudes and 
Opinions towards improper behavior which were being tested. 
The nature of depreciative behavior is such that it is very 
difficult to obtain totally truthful responses to questions 
which deal with this topic. The concern which campers 
expressed towards depreciative behavior may in fact have been 
stvengepethan itvwasm nevealityafelinthis waseineytacestie 
case then their attitudes and opinions were closer to their 
behavior and the managers' assessments of them. It is pro- 
bably more likely that campers' attitudes towards depreci- 
ative behavior are between their verbal expressions on the 
interview and the managers assessment of their attitudes. 
Often a camper seemed to know that certain activities were 
contrary to park regulations (such as freeing pets in the 


campground) and expressed such views on the camper interview 
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questions, but felt that under certain circumstances (usually 
those which affected him personally) activities contrary to 
park regulations were perfectly acceptable. It is’ possible 
that-a camper could hold two sets of attitudes, one for 


behavior other than his own, and one for his own behavior. 


Undeveloped Campgrounds 


As has been mentioned previously the undeveloped 
automobile campground used in this study could not be con- 
sidered typical of undeyeloped campgrounds where campers 
Spend more than two or three days per*visit.¥ UWerwasereit 
that the findings from this study supplemented and basically 
agreed with those from the northwestern United States study 
in developed and serviced campgrounds, but that some of the 
differences were apparent. 

The campers in the Jasper National Park undeveloped 
campgrounds appeared to be somewhat different from those in 
developed and serviced campgrounds in that the proportion of 
tent campers was fairly high especially at the beginning of 
the camping season. Since this study in the three campgrounds 
was-'so Short Zt ‘was difficult’ to determine’ what typeof 
recreational activities prevailed and whether or not the 
campers preferred being close to other individuals or being 
by themselves. Subjectively it was felt that as a whole the 
campers were drawn primarily from the modern camping market 


which prefers the developed and serviced campgrounds even 
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though a large proportion of the interviewed campers indi- 
cated that they preferred undeveloped campgrounds. Some of 
the campers appeared to be in transition from a remote style 
due to circumstances or family age patterns. In order to 
determine the validity of Figure 7 shown in chapter two more 
research needs to be conducted on camper activity patterns 
and preferences in undeveloped campgrounds which are not 
transient in nature. 

In the undeveloped campgrounds which are so frequently 
used in Canada's mountain national parks it appears that 
campers coming greater distances are slightly more sensitive 
to depreciative behavior and do not seem to engage in depre- 
Ciative behavior in proportion to their numbers. It may be 
that distance has a tendency to increase the expectations 
that a camper builds up about his trip destination or that a 
different type of camper is prone to travelling greater dis- 
tances, a type who may have slightly different opinions and 
attitudes from those who travel shorter distances. Another 
factor which may be related to this sensitivity could be the 
type of facilities, available to a person from a greater dis- 
tance, in other words his experience background may have led 
him to have increased awareness of campground behavior prob- 
lems. This distance factor did not apply in all cases nor 
in all parts of the interview response patterns, but there 
were some indications that distance may have been a factor 


of some importance. Here, then, is another area in which 
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more research could add to the understanding of attitudes 
and opinions towards depreciative behavior. 
Carrying Capacity and Management 
Implications 

The major findings of this study should be of 
interest to those responsible for the management of Canada's 
national parks and to those who may be responsible in the 
future for the establishment of national park carrying capa- 
city limits. The ultimate decision of which carrying’ capa- 
city limits to use in national parks will require some very 
basic changes in the philosophy of national park policy. 
Originally Canada's national parks were set aside for recre- 
ational (intertwined with economic reasons) and preservational 
purposes. Currently, more emphasis is being placed on the 
recreational aspects of Canada's national parks, even though 
verbal reassurances have come from the higher levels of the 
Canadian National Park Service that the preservation aspects 
Of National parks are equally important. 

Le has been pointed out in this study that deyreci= 
ative behavior does occur in the undeveloped campgrounds in 
Jasper National Park. The primary focus of that behavior 
was people, but the natural environment also received a cer- 
tain amount of abuse throughout the summer months. The sheer 
numbers of people who use these campgrounds create inevitable 


changes, just by being there, but added to these changes are 
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the other activities campers engage in which have the poten- 
tial to decrease the quality of the campers' experience. A 
policy allowing unchecked numbers of campers into a national 
park campground, especially of the unsupervised type, can 
only lead to further increases in depreciative behavior. The 
posting of rules or the use of signs does not appear to pre- 
ventyaroqreat deal® oftdepreciative® behavior, but @tas'possible 
to modify the effects of depreciative behavior by altering 
the* natural environment: in*such*a® manner® that’ it~ can*support 
increased numbers of campers without subsequent eresees in 
environmental damage. The design of Jonas Creek with its 
asphalt road and log barriers to prevent cars from parking 

on vegetation clearly had an effect on the amount of natural 
environment damage which was observed in that campground. 
Other = possible. modifications’ are they use of planted shrub 
barriers, the supplying of waste water disposal facilities, 
and gravel areas or improved tent pads on which tents can be 
erected. These types of modifications are far preferred to 
the closing of overused campgrounds which may take years to 
recover, 

From the results of the camper interview it seems 
that campers are not aware of the depreciative behavior which 
is occurring in the campgrounds, even though they seem to 
hold attitudes which are disapproving of depreciative behavior 
in general. The transient camper who used the undeveloped 


campgrounds in Jasper National“ Park’ appear’ toPhaverratner 
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high mental capacity limits. The majority of the interviewed 
campers were not greatly affected by the reduced quality of 
the social and natural environment which should follow the 
increasing numbers of campers using the now limited facilities 
in Jasper National Park. The camper's verbally expressed 
menitaln(Onisocral) Bearrying .capacityflimilts *indicatesthat he 
has some tolerance to depreciative behavior and overcrowding, 
but his behavior is what indicates this the most clearly. 
Managers basically recognized this tolerance of the camper 
to depreciative behavior through their estimations of camper 
attitudes and opinions. Managers tended to equate the 
camper's behavior as they observed it and the camper's atti- 
tudes and opinions towards that behavior. Management esti- 
mations of camper tolerance may both have been exaggerated 
in either direction (too much and too less tolerance) and 
the true camper tolerance may lie somewhere in between. It 
can not be doubted that in many ways the camper's mental 
carrying capacity far exceeds the coping ability of the 
natural environment. The changing of national park carrying 
CaApacmtyiimitsein fLavonsotiemoreypeoplese1 therebyethesadda> 
tionnofanewsftacilitiesvorsmodificationsof theyoldkwones|widl 
not’ solve the basic problem of camper tolerance to) crowding 
and depreciative behavior. The implementation of these 
higher carrying capacity limits by facility modification 
would be a much easier task than deciding that parks are for 


more than just satisfying the demands of current recreationists. 
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The Canadian National Park Policy places great stress 
on the activity of camping, a stress placed on the activity 
because it is assumed that campers are looking for the quiet 
places and the natural environment of Canada. Little empha- 
sis has been placed on a real understanding of that experi- 
ence in today's urban world. Many of today's campers may 
espouse the traditional camping values of getting close to 
nature, but they are emphasizing even more the escape values 
of camping. They want to get away from the city the routine 
of daily life, yet they feel that urban type activities are 
suitable in a campground. The transient camper comes into 
Rocky River, Jonas Creek, or Mt. Kerkeslin after a day of 
viewing Jasper National Park primarily from the window of an 
automobile and then may leave his site once for a twenty 
Minute walk to the creek or river. To judge the motives of 
these campers or their campground activities is not the pur- 
posesot, this«thesis,.but tt must tberasked s1isthe average 
camper is primarily seeking a recreational activity that 
givesithim«a change of) scene. Does thevcamper'svexperience 
in a national park in any way give him an increased appreci- 


ation for nature and the natural balances of which he is a 


Veuviivitalyjpark?® If national: parnkswareitosbecthe lasttremain- 


ing islands of a once natural Canada and if they have much to 


offer in teaching Canadians about natural events and relation- 


ships then the establishment of high carrying capacity limits 


which can enable the parks to handle more recreationists is 
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nOpethes way toluse the parks* to* thei regréatest! potential 
benefit. »It really must*be decided’ that) the purpose of 
national park camping is not to provide’a solely recréational 
experience which teaches the individual to be tolerant of 
overcrowding, depreciative behavior, and urban type activities 
in mational parks: 

in Ovder to" usel thetCanadtanvNationalvParks tombhéir 
greatest advantage, such as their educational role, then more 
attention must be paid to the preservation aspects of the 
national park policy. This would entail emphasizing the 
quality of the camping experience and the camping environment 
by placing greater stress on the natural limits of an area 
within a national park and on changing the mental (social) 
carrying capacity limits of the recreéationist. The results 
Ceethisrstudy wouldlwndieatemthatethere rssatpotential tor 
for changing the depreciative behavior of the camper by bring- 
mngkhie behavioremore in line ’withohs expressed attitudes’ 
Managers need to understand that campers are not as immune 
to and approving of depreciative behavior as the managers 
tay thinkpnLtdissjust thatacamperssneédetonbemade: more cawate 
of the problems which depreciative behavior cause. Of course, 
thismis only ipartsof changing *the mental teapacityWamitsyor 
Campers because in essence the camper's awareness of the pur- 
pose of a national park needs to be changed if lower ‘carrying 
capacity limits and higher quality camping experiences are 


to be implemented within national parks. What will be 
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required more than anything else is communication and not 
just curing thejindividual\s visit to ai national park. “The 
National and Provincial Parks Association of Canada and other 
organizations are part of the start towards an increased 
awareness of Canadian national park values other than those 
of a purely recreational nature. 

In the short run changes which restrict the number 
of campers allowed within a national park will be necessary. 
It may be too late to alter many of the modifications which 
have taken place in the mountain national parks of Canada 
Since they are located astride the major transcontinental 
routeways, but to continue the present course of overuse is 
futile and may only bring about the complete destruction of 
the areas now suitable for fairly high levels of human use. 
The short run solutions which offer the greatest potential 
benefits are those which limit the number of campers in the 
Dark tothe number (Ol Vsiteswavallable. Sihirsscan be cone by 
either reservation systems or by a telecommunication system 
with the park gates in conjunction with large campgrounds at 
the park entrances which can accommodate those who could not 
Gamp within the park atselr) While these changes are an 
attempt to alleviate part of the immediate problems other 
changes will need to be made, such as less reliance on the 
Gatiping facilities of national parks as a key recreational 
resource of Canada and more education within the parks them- 


selves. It seems entirely possible that campers can be made 
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more aware of the problems which depreciative behavior causes 
and that at 1s the camper who benefits or loses by his own 
Dbebavior.  Bducation such as this has the potential to affect 
depreciative behavior in other areas as well as in national 
parks. 

Et is possible that both chyjectives of the original 
Canedlan national park policy can work tegether. A national 
park does not need to be preserved absolutely untouched for 
the benefit of future generations if care is taken to use 
the parks wisely today. The national parks should not be 
regarded solely as pleasure grounds in which certain recre- 
ational activities are Carried out. The parks are not just 
backdrops for recreational activities which could be carried 
out anywhere, but they are for people to use in a productive 
educational manner. Using the parks for the benefit, educa- 
tion, and enjoyment of Canadians is a challenge which calls 
for more imagination and ingenuity than has been used since 
the parks were first established. The problems of North 
America are many and those in urban places are especially 
serious. A new and fresh perceptual outlook on man's rela- 
tionship with the natural environment might be part of the 
solution to pressing problems, in which case national parks 
Could be of great importance. Perhaps the true: purpose.or 
the Canadian national parks, 


Oe lies in the hope that the park visitor can be 
actively stimulated, by the immediacy of his surroundings 
ana the substance of the interpretive programs, tc 
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perceive and treasure the natural and historic processes 
ehnrough which the land and all living thiengs nave 
achieved their form and by which they maintain their 
dependent existence. (Everhart, 1972:241). 
National parks are for people, but for special reasons, to 
help them understand themselves and the world in which they 
live. National parks cannot be all things to all people, but 
by restricting their use for specific educational purposes 


their contribution to the wellbeing of man can be greatly 


enhanced. 
Some Questions and No Answers 


In general it was felt throughout the course of this 
study that more questions were raised than answers produced. 
The nature of the study was primarily exploratory and although 
exploratory studies often reveal interesting insights into 
the problems with which they deal they more often reveal 
trends and test techniques. Observation, interview, and 
questionnaire when used in conjunction require more than one 
person unless the one person has a great deal of time and/or 
a situation of suitable size. in this case the data gathered 
could not be analyzed in great depth due to time and as it 
was more data gathered from campers and managers would have 
increased the value of this study. It should be stressed 
that in the past geographers as well as other social scientists 
have placed great stress on the questionnaire and interview 


techniques for gathering attitude and opinion information. 
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It was felt that the value of observation to this study was 
substantial as it allowed for interesting comparisons between 
verbal and actual behavior. The value of observation to 
other geographical research should not be overlooked if valid 
comparisons are to be made between questionnaire and inter- 
view data and the behavioral world. 

The questions which were raised are many. Of primary 
importance were questions which dealt with the national park 
visitor's conception of a national park and what it meant to 
him. Is the nature of a recreationist's visit to a national 
park the same as it is to an area of similar surroundings 
just outside of a national park? What are the most effective 
techniques for changing or modifying the current view which 
seems to be held by Canadians that national parks are pri- 
marily areas where one carries out various recreational 
activities? Are there programs which can be implemented 
immediately to increase the awareness of the camper towards 
depreciative behavior or are incentive programs which seek 
to alleviate pressing depreciative behavior problems by a 
reward system the best solution in the short run? What, 
then,of the long term programs? 

More research needs to be concentrated on depreci- 
ative behavior and its social aspects before 1t can be cer- 
tain of the extent to which many of today's modern campers 
have really adjusted to changes in the camping scene. The 


picture is far from complete as little is really known about 
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depreciative behavior in nontransient undeveloped campgrounds. 

A complete picture would also include the views of 
the wilderness camper on this topic. It is already known 
that the purist wilderness user is very sensitive to the 
problems which human behavior cause, but what behavior actu- 
ally takes place and how aware are the majority of wilderness 
users who are not purists of depreciative behavior? One 
other area of interest is the reactions and effectiveness of 
various measures which could be used to control the detri- 
mental effects of depreciative behavior. Some excellent 
pioneer efforts have been made in the area of incentive pro- 
Grams Lor litter control, but other areas such) as natural 
environment damage and other socially depreciative behavior 
are in need of further research, especially in areas where 
permanent supervision is not available. In essence there is 
much less known about the effects of depreciative behavior 
in national parks than would be necessary to aid in the set- 
Cingaupeot candGcitymlimits, bite ts pedvevedethaterescarch 
on this topic can do much) to alter the imbalance of 1anftorma- 
tion available between the ecological limits and social 


lines, Of carrying capaci ty. 
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TYPES OF ACTS CONSTITUTING DEPRECIATIVE BEHAVIOR 
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Types of Depreciative Acts under Observation 


Legalistic 


Acts which break any rules, regulations, or laws that were 
applicable in Canadian National Park campgrounds as well as 

a few other acts were observed. An act can be both legalistic, 
and vandalistic, or legalistic and a nuisance act or all three. 
However, the act was located under the heading which it best 
fitted regardless of the legality of the act. 


Laws 
Criminal Code 
All major crimes 
Theft - private (food, camping equipment or other personal 
belongings) public (signs, wood, handles) 


Liquor Laws - are under the province of Alberta. A person 
can drink in his own residence which includes 
a campsite. Outside of that drinking elsewhere 
in the campground is an offence. 


Trarcric Regulations *- “these came from the National Parks 
Act and in a campground mainly involve fast 
driving. 


Park Regulations 
Bringing in an unsealed firearm - or uSing one in any way 
Concealing any flora or fauna of the park in a camping 
vehicle or shelter. 


Campground rules 

Keep vehicles on the roadways 

Littering in’ a Campsite, “or -any“other area of the campground. 

Trash should be deposted in cans or burned. 

is0 Oaem check sout stame 

Nos pLenicing in tne campsites 

More than one party to a site is not allowed 

Camping off the designated site areas 

Sleeping in.a kitchen shelter 

Erecting or atfixing any tarpaulin, blanket, structure of 
wood, wood products, metal or other material to the walls 
or superstructure of any public building in the park was 
not allowed 

A camper cannot use or utilize an area under permit to him 
or any public building, structure, or appurtenance to 
detriment or inconvenience of other persons, 
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A camper is not allowed to leave any food, equipment, or 
persona imertects) in-a Kitchen shelter or on.a picnic 
table, outdoor stove or fireplace furnished by the park 
service for public use, except during such reasonable 
period as such facilities are required for the purposes 
of preparing and consuming a meal or for washing up 
Operations. 


Nuisance Acts 


Excessive Noise 
*Creation of disturbances after 11:00 p.m. 
Loud radio or record playing 
Vehicle noise in excess of normal operation 
Loud parties ar gatherings after 11:00 p.m. 


Health Hazards 
*Keeping food where it will attract bears - left on an open 
table, in tents, or on the ground. Especially hazardous 
if left out overnight 
*Feeding or encouraging animals to approach too closely, 
especially larger animals such as bear 
*Leaving garbage scraps piled around garbage cans or left 
unburned in a site 
Messy toilet comditions 


Unesthetic 
*Leave campsite dirty, untidy - boxes & garbage left, food 
left on table, picnic table moved away, general messy 
conditions 
Creation of untidy conditions elsewhere in the camp area - 
around or in toilets, beach or riverside area (breaking 
bottles, cups, paper products, etc.) 


Violations of Privacy 
Unsupervised children running through peoples camps 
Campers wandering through peoples' sites. 


Pets 
*Intentional freeing of pets to roam the campground (Dogs 


on leash at all times) 
*Bringing them into washrooms or kitchen shelters 


* an actual regulation, rule, or law 
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Vandalistic Acts 


Destruction of campground facilities 
*Signs mutilated, torn down, or destroyed 
*Picnic tables moved, damaged, or burned 
*Fireplaces damaged or destroyed 
*Tent pads - Hy 
*Well pump damaged or mistreated 
*Pit toilets damaged, knocked over, written on, or carved on 
*Dumping trash cans or damaging them 


Destruction of campground's natural environment 
*Mutilating, trees, Carving initials, chopping off branches, 
hammering nails or other objects into them 
*Cutting down trees-used for poles or firewood 
*Driving cars off designated areas onto vegatation 
*Fires built outside designated pits 
*Picking of flowers, leaves or rocks and removing them 
from the area 
(Throwing dishwater into the shrubs or vegetated areas 
(Clearing of natural material in campsite area 
(Ground disturbances by pets (holes, scratching on trees) 
(Digging trenches around tents or from trailers 
(Moving picnic tables around the site 
*Molesting wild animals 
Draining off waste water from trailers or mobile units 
directly onto the ground in the campsite 
*Clearing of vegetation or cutting of it anywhere in the 
campground 


Destruction of private property 


* an actual rule, regulation, or law 
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INFORMATION AND RULES POSTED IN SECOND 


VISIT TO EACH CAMPGROUND 
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CAMPGROUND INFORMATION AND CAMPING RULES 


It is necessary to have strict rules to operate and 
Maintain a pleasant campground. Please assist us by abiding 
by the following rules. 


Keep vehicles on roadways to avoid damage to the 
fragile natural ground cover. Cars MUST be parked on the 
areas proviced for that purpose. Remember, your car tires 
may destroy in a few minutes what took years to grow. 


Pets in National Parks must be kept on a leash at all 
times. They are NOT allowed in kitchen shelters and wash- 
rooms. 

NOSOPEN FIRES are permitted on, therground:. 


Dispose trash in the cans provided at each kitchen 
shelter and service centre. 


Refrain from creating disturbances after 11:00 p.m. 
Refrain from moving tables from buildings. Persons 
willfully damaging Government property are subject to severe 


penalties. 


Keep your food where it will not attract bears. The 
Satest place is in the trunk of your car >= NEVER your tent. 


Whether you are checking out or re-registering, 
please do so by 11: 00a sm, 


We regret that it is not possible to grant refunds 
for camping permits. 


Please leave your campsite CLEAN and TIDY. 
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Depreciative Behavior Report Form 


Campground Time 
RO Ss 3 ios ttn tate cp hig hin. 


Date Ages(s) & Sex(es) of Offenders 


Campground Location 
ee Se a Se Oe erent 


Associated Activity: 


Type of Act 


Description of depreciative behavior: 


Reaction of Witness(es): Interview Yes No 


Apparent Motivation of Offender (s): 


Any Official Action? 
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Daily Inspection Tour Form for Recording Observations 


matter bitter Nuisance Leaat Vandali 
Sraround ga andalistic 
se} Level Acts Acts Violations Violations 
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Daily Restroom Report Form 
———_—42_ ee port Form 


Campground Date Time 
See eee ee es 5 eee 
Toilet No. si Wierd _ Damage Litter Condition 
eee 
wee 1 W — 
m aes 
Bat 2 i a eee 
_ | = 
General Evening Tally of Campground Activity 
Campground Date Time 
3 2 ae es i aa 


General Noise Level: Low Moderate High 


General Activity Range: 


Obs. No. Type of Dep. M I Associated Activity Witnesses § 
Behavior Ages Reactions 
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Daily Census of Campground Occupancy 
OU, OCCUPANCY 


Date Time 
Se ee eS. aE Per an Se ge ar 


Site # Party size Equipment Used Type of Group 
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University of Alberta 


Jasper National Park Camper Interview 


—— EES 


Site number 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


About how many years have you gone camping for recre- 
ational enjoyment? 


About how many days a year do you camp 2 


Why do you like to go camping 


Have you camped in a Canadian National Park before 


yes No 
If yes have you camped in this campground before 
Yes No 


When camping which of these types of campgrounds do you 


usually. select: (hand card) remote 
undeveloped auto developed auto 
other ( 

HS ‘this the type of campground you preter torcamp in 
ves No? 


If no, what type 


What do you think are two or three of the most important 
rules that a camper should follow when camping in any 
campground? 

a) 

b) 

Cc) 


Tam going to read you a short list» of items and IT would 
like you to tell me if any of the following would bother 
you in a campground in which you were camping: 
(Please answer either yes or no) 


apetunburned litter in the fire place. of 
your newly selected campsite 


b) children catching small squirrels to 
take home 


ee 


eetatperson Listening to a moderately 
loud radio in his campsite near you 
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8) 


d) 


e) 


f) 


h) 


a vehicle parked off designated 
areas due to crowding 


_—eeeeee SC Oe eee 


a group of children running through 
your campsite 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—__——: __———————————— — 


a man taking chopped firewood from 
other people's sites while they are 
away 


a loud gathering at a campsite near 
yOu, going waitil 1:00 a.m. inthe 
morning 


a group of children playing ball in 
an empty site 
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Now I'm going to show you some illustrations which I 
would like you to look at and then tell me if any of the 
activities in these pictures indicate that any of the 


laws, regulations, or rules governing behavior in a 
Canadian National Park campground are being broken. 


These are not trick pictures, as there is only one acti- 


Vity in cach picture. 
or you may answer don't know if you 


Yes No Don't Know 


Picture l 


Picture 2 


Picture 3 


Picture 4 


Picture 5 


Picture 6 


Please answer either yes or no, 
aren't sure. 
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This next set of items is very similar to the last, 
however, here I would like you to tell me the number 
above the category you select (hand the card). This 
allows you to evaluate how suitable you think the fol- 
lowing actions are in a Canadian National Park camp- 
ground such as this one: 
a) throwing used dishwater into nearby shrubs 

MY 2 3 4 5 

b) picking a few leaves and flowers to take home 


i ys a 4 5 


c) teaching children to stay away from wild animals 
and only to watch them 


il 2 3 4 5 
d) taking chopped firewood from an empty site 
1, Z a 4 5 


e) becoming intoxicated and wandering around the 
campground 


1 2 5 4 5 


f) vacating a campsite in the late afternoon--around 
232507 p.10'. 


J 2 & 4 5) 


Gjeesputting out-astire Chat another camper has tere 
DUrning i Mis Site aditer he has Tere the, campround 


1 2 3 4 5 

h) leaving food supplies on the picnic table overnight 
1 2 3 4 5) 

i) letting a dog roam through the Campground by himself 
nf 2 3 4 5 


j) firing a gun at a bear which is scavaging in the 
campground 


i 2 S 4 2) 
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a) 
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k) teaching children how to dig a firepit and how to 
i gintréal fi cerein mat 


1 2 3 4 io) 
1) sleeping in a kitchen shelter overnight 
aL 2 B 4 3 


njyemdigginigvagtrench around a tent site to drain off 
water 


th 2 3 4 3) 


n) draining waste from a trailer directly onto the 
ground nearby 


# Z 3 4 5 


Ifyou were «to ssee ‘any of ‘the following activities! in 
this campground tell me which of these actions printed 
on this card that you would take? (please give me the 
number printed above the appropriate action you would 
choose) 


a) an adult camper verbally threatening another camper 


bjt famchitdvoxr groupiiof chitdren damaging: atipark 
facility 


c¢) an adult camper littering in the campground 


d) a teenage camper carving his initials in a tree or 
in some way damaging the tree 


e) someone obviously stealing another camper's equip- 
ment 


f) a group of older youths making excessive noise and 
drinking after) 11:00 p.m. 


i 


Do you feel that campgrounds such as this one have prob- 
lems with camper behavior yes no? 
If "yes" what types of problems? 
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Do you feel that there are any other camper activities 
that haven't been mentioned here that would or do 
bother you in a National Park campground? 

No ¥es- (Speci fy 
Phe. +See. eee ee ee 
Do.you feel "safe" while camping in the Canadian 
National Parks? Yes NOw? [lie ner wiat 


are'a couple of the things which make you feel “unsafe” 
while camping? 


a) 

b) 

Do you prefer a mobile campground attendant ; a 
permanent attendant , OF no attendant while 


you are Camping? 


Do you feel that a camper's behavior should be different 
in a National Park campground from that in campgrounds 
outside the National Parks? Yes No. 12 
"yes" in what way should a camper's behavior be differ- 
ent while he is in a National Park? 


Do you feel that it is your responsibility to help con- 
trol the behavior of other campers never, 
only in severe circumstances, or at all times? 


Could you suggest any management changes that would 
affect tother camper's behavior that you would like to 
see in this campground? No Yes (Specify: 


Why did you select this campground to stay at? 


How many members are there in your party? 
Adults (20 and over) Teens (13-19 years) 
Children (1=12 years) 


What is your expected length of stay in this campground 
(number of nights) : 


Which province or state do you live in 
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After Interview: 


Approximate Age [ex Type of camping 
equipment: Sais tent tent-trailer 
trailer camper mobile unit 
other (specify ) 
ree ene tree ee ee 
Date and time of interview: 
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RESPONSE CARD FOR QUESTION #5 
remote campground (can only be reached on foot or 
horse 


undeveloped automobile campground (pit toilets, no 
power hookups, centrally located water faucets) 


developed and serviced auto campground 


other 
RESPONSE CARD FOR QUESTION #9 
a 2 3 4 > 
Always Wrong Neutral Right Always 
wrong in some in some Right 
cases cases 
RESPONSE CARD FOR QUESTION #10 
a 2 s) 4 5 
Do Report when Travel to Speak to Directly 
Nothing Attendant nearest the stop 
comes Park person the 
around Warden or ae avery 


Station group 
involved 
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AATARMOLERMUD THANSOAMAM, 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 
TELEPHONE (403) 432-3274 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, CANADA TG6G 2H4 


magus. ie. Poy? 


Dear Sir; 


Hello, tf am Mrs. Lorna Stickel from the University 
of Alberta. I have been conducting research in, three of the 
campgrounds in Jasper National Park since May of this year. 
Some of you may be familiar with my work, while others may 
not. I have been interviewing campers and observing their 
behavior throughout various weeks this summer. The focus of 
this research is on the way campers behave in campgrounds 
and how they feel about both their own behavior and the way 
other campers behave. The type of behavior I have been 
mainly looking at is "depreciative behavior," which is depre- 
Ciative in the sense that it affects the quality of both the 
camper's recreational experience and the natural environment. 
As part of my research project I would like to obtain the 
viewpoints of those responsible for Jasper Park's adminis- 
tration. This questionnaire form which you"wi Ll find atteched 
to this letter is how I hope to obtain your viewpoint... It is 
Doug, oct . “think you"! P find Ie anteresting. = four Jansewers 
will remain confidential and anonymous and for use only by 


myself. The stamped envelope for its return has only my 
acuress On “it “and you ‘do not Nave to’ atreach your name or 
address anywhere on the form. I do hope that you will take 


time to answer each question on this interview form, as it 
Weel not Only nelip me, but also help the Park oervice by 
adding an increasing body of knowledge surrounding the visitor 
and his behavior while visiting the Canadian National Parks. 

A couple of things should be mentioned which might 

help you to answer the enclosed form. 

1} If the space provided by the question does not 
leave enough room for your comments, please use 
the back sidé@ of the page and preceeda your com- 
ments by the appropriate question number. 


2) Take your tame with each question. ti 20 -scn0t 
understood, please state so and go on to the next 
question. 


a)" There is no time deadline for” the returiy OF 
these forme, bt £t would be appreciated 12 they 
were returned within six weeks. 

4) When returning the completed form please remove 
this letter and pages a-h and dispose of/or keep 
them for your own use. 
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Anyone interested in the outcome of this research may find 

a copy of the finished report at the National Park Service's 
Regional Office in Calgary. Any further questions or com- 
ments concerning this form should be sent to me at the 
Geography Dept., Univ. of Alberta, Edmonton. 


Sincerely yours, 


Lorna Stickel 
Graduate Studies, and 


Dr. Ian MacIiver 
Graduate Advisor 


Addition: --One thing which I forgot to mention in the 
introductory letter is that most of the following questions 
deal with the "average undeveloped automobile campground 
camper." This means that I would like you to consider the 
average camper who goes to such campgrounds as: Fiddle 
River, Rocky River, Snaring River, Mt. Kerkeslin, Honeymoon 
Lake, Jonas Creek, Columbia Icefields, and Wilcox Creek (pit 
toilets, centrally located water, mobile campground atten- 
dant, etc). I do not want you to consider campers who con- 
sistently camp in the larger developed and serviced camp- 
grounds such as Whistler's and Wapiti. Thank You. 
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SSL 


University of Alberta 


Jasper National Park Management Questionnaire 
=-for Stickel Thesis 


What 1s your management position in Jasper National Park? 

- in general, 
what does your job entail and what land area of the Park 
do your responsibilities cover? 


Are you part time or full time (year round) ? 
Ei pantatime, lwhatjotherhocctpations do you have outside 
the one reported above 


How many years have you worked in Jasper National Park 
? How many years have you worked for the Canadian 
National Park Service 2 


What is the main purpose of the Canadian National Parks? 


What are your personal views on the purpose of the Cana- 
dian National Parks? 


About how many years do you believe the average undevel- 
oped auto campground camper has camped ? About how 
Many days a year does the average camper camp ? 


Why do you think most campers who select undeveloped 
automobile campgrounds like to go camping 


What do you think are two or three of the most important 
rules that a camper should follow when camping in any 
campground? 

a) 

b) 

Cc) 
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What do you think the camper would mention as being two 
or three of the most important rules that a camper 
should follow when camping? 

a) 


b).- CABAGiag& Nations: Fatk carocroulM arc beise breekss. 


Cc) 


The following are a short list of items and I would like 
you to appropriately mark whether or not any of these 
would bother you in a campground in which you were camp- 
ing. For your own response please use column "a." 


uw al 1] 1 se 


Yes No Yes No 


a) unburned litter in the fireplace of 
your newly selected campsite 


b) children catching small squirrels 
to take home 


c) a person listening to a moderately 
loud radio in his campsite near you 


d)) ‘a vehicle parked off designated 
area due to crowding 


SSS eel 


e) a group of children running 
through your campsite 


eel 


f) aman taking chopped firewood from 
other people's sites while they are 
away 


g) a loud gathering at a campsite near 
you going until 1:00 a.m. in the 
morning 


h) a group of children playing ball in 

an empty site 
How do you think the average undeveloped auto campground 
camper would respond to those same items, | Please co 
through the list again and mark your response in column 
ye A 
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seep 


(a) On pages a-f (at the back of the form) you will 
find six illustrations. Please mark below whether 
or not the activities indicate that any of the 
laws, regulations or rules governing behavior ina 
Canadian National Park campground are being broken. 
These aren't trick pictures as there is only one 
activity in each picture. 


Yes No Don't Know Comments 


Picture 
Picture 
Picture 
Picture 
Picture 
Picture 


ATL TT | 
TTT | 
TTT | 


(b) With these same pictures indicate how you think the 
average camper would respond if he were asked the 
same question. 


K 
Zz 


es No Don't Know Comments 
Picture 
Picture 
Picture 
Picture 
Picture 
Picture 
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For this next set of items please turn to page h and look 
at Card #1. Here I would like you to tell me the number 
above the category you select. This allows you to evalu- 
ate how suitable you think the following actions are in 
an undeveloped auto campground in Jasper National Park. 
On the top set of numbers please circle the number you 
select and feel free to make any comments in the space 
provided. | After you have gone through the numbers: the 
first time, please go through them again and indicate how 
you think the average camper would respond to these same 
items. Add any comments you feel a camper might make. 


(a) throwing used dishwater into nearby shrubs 


(b) picking a few leaves and flowers to take home 
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teaching children to stay away from wild animals 
and only to watch them 


becoming intoxicated and wandering around the 
campground 


vacating a campsite in the late afternoon--around 
3290) pam: 
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leaving food supplies on the picnic table overnight 
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letting a dog roam through the campground by 
himself 
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(j) firing a gun at a bear which is scavaging in the 
campground 


(k) teaching children how to dig a firepit and how to 
LA GOt eat Ce iT ive 


(1) sleeping in a kitchen shelter overnight 


a 2 3 4 s) 


(m) digging a trench around a. tent, site.to, drainsoft 
water 


(n) draining waste from a trailer directly onto the 
ground nearby 


Dye o(aje For this last set, of itens, please tucn to page i 
and Look at. Card. #2. If you were a camper in a 
small undeveloped auto campground and were to see 
any of the following activities andicateswhichaog 
the actions printed on car #2 that you think you 
would take. Feel free to make any comments. 


a) an adult camper verbally threatening another 
camper (number please) 


b) a child or group of children damaging a park 
faci la ty 


c) an adult camper littering in the campground 


d) a teenage camper carving his. initials’ in.a.tree 
or in some way damaging the tree 
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€) someone obviously stealing another camper's 
equipment 
f) a group of older youths making excessive noise 


and drinking after 11:00 p.m. 


(b) With these same activities please indicate how you 
think the average camper in these campgrounds 
would respond. Make any comments a camper might 
make. 


a) an adult camper verbally threatening another 
camper 


b) a child or group of children damaging a park 
facility 


c) an adult camper littering in the campground 


d) a teenage camper carving his initials ina 
tree or in some way damaging the tree 


e) someone obviously stealing another camper's 
equipment 


£) a group of older youths making excessive noise 
Ande drinking. after Js 00e p.m. 


2) (a) Do you feel that the undeveloped auto campgrounds 
such as those in Jasper have problems with camper 
behavior No Yes? If yes, what types 
of problems. 


(b) Howe do.vyou think. the. average, Camper. in these. camp— 
grounds. would, respond, to, this same question? Don't 
know what average camper would say . Yes 
there are problems pp hOst here aresno: prop— 
lems......f yes, what types of problems do you think 
the camper would mention? 


) (a) Are there any other camper activities that haven’t 
been mentioned in this interview that would bother 
you in a National Park campground No 

Yes? If yes, please specify what these 
activities are. «=. 
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How would the average camper respond to this same 
question No Yes? If you feel he 


would say yes, please specify which activities you 
feel he would mention. 


Do you feel safe while camping in Canadian 
National Parks Yes NO?) slime, what 
are a couple of the things which make you feel 
"unsafe" while camping? 


If you asked this same question to the average 
camper how do you think he would respond? 

Yes No. What reasons might he men- 
tion if he said "no"? 


Do you prefer a mobil campground attendant “ 
a permanent attendant , OY NO attendant 
___ while you are camping? If none of these, 
does it depend on the campground size and type 
or do you have no preference § 


How would the average undeveloped auto campground 
camper respond to this same question? mobile 


attendant , permanent attendant meni 
attendant , depends on the PRIOR ORES type 
and size , Or no preference 


Do you feel that a camper's behavior should be 
different in a National Park campground from that 
im ‘campgrounds ‘outside ‘the National» parks? 

Yes No. If "yes" in what way should 
a Camper's behavior be different while he is ina 
National Park? 


How would the average camper respond to this same 
question? Loot. No. Un Cycs . in iwhaG 
way would the camper say his behavior should be 
different when in a National Park? 
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(a) When you are camping for recreational enjoyment 
domyouwteel thatritsisnycunpresponsibility to help 
control the behavior of other campers never, 


only in severe circumstances, fore Yt 
all times? 


(b) How do you think the average undeveloped automobile 
campground camper would respond if he were asked 
the same question? never, enigjgein 
severe circumstances, or at all times. 


(a) Could you suggest any management changes that would 
affect campers‘ behavior that you would like to see 
in the smaller undeveloped auto campgrounds in 
Jasper No Yes? If "yes" please 
specify what these are 


(b) Do you think the average camper in these campgrounds 
would suggest any management changes that he would 


like to see No Yes? If "yes" please 
specify what you think the average camper would 
suggest. = 


What do you think are some of the reasons why campers 
select the small undeveloped auto campgounds? 


Do you think that most campers who select this type of 

Campground (small undeveloped auto campground) do so 

because they prefer them to other types of campgrounds 

(such as remote or developed and serviced campgrounds) ? 
Yes No. 

Comments: 


(a) From which park gate do you believe most Albertans 
enter Jasper National Park? si 
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(b) Do you feel that Albertans favor any specific 
Campgrounds or areas in Jasper Yes 
No? If "yes" which ones? 
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22) Do you feel that the average undeveloped auto campground 
Camper in Jasper National Park is familiar with the 
rules and regulations which govern behavior within the 
campgrounds? Yes No Don't Know. 
Tf you said "no," what solution or solutions could you 
offer to help campers become more aware of the rules 
and regulations? Or is any solution necessary? 


23) Do you believe that most of the campgrounds in Jasper 
National Park are overcrowded during most of the summer 
months? Yes No. If you said "yes" what 
solution(s) do you see to this problem? 


24) That was the last question in the interview. I thank 
you very much for your time and effort. If you have 
any comments or feelings you would like to make about 
this interview please feel free to make them here or on 
the back of the page. I am especially interested to 
know if you had any problems with any of the questions. 
Again, thank you very much! 
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PICTURE SERIES, USED. IN.QUESTION..NO~ 9 CAMPER 
INTERVIEW AND QUESTION NO. 10 IN MANAGEMENT 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
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MANAGEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE CALL BACK LETTERS 
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september 2071972 


Mrs. Lorna Stickel 
Geography Dept. 
Univ. of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Dear Sir: 


If you remember I sent you a questionnaire form at the 
beginning of August concerning your views on campers and 
their behavior eel would (like stogremind syous,thateyou still 
have this form and some weeks have passed since you received 
it. Your response to this questionnaire is very important 
to my study and could have some importance in the future 
planning and administration of .National Park campgrounds. 

I do hope that you will complete your questionnaire form as 
soon as possible and return it to me care of the Geography 
Dept. at the University of Alberta. Thank you very much, 


Sincerely Yours, 


Lorna Stickel 
Graduate Studies 
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DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 
TELEPHONE (403) 432-3274 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, CANADA T6G 2H4 


November 20, 1972 


Mrs. Lorna Stickel 
Geog. Dept. 
University of Alberta 


Dear Sir: 


It has been a few months since you received 
your questionnaire on camper behavior. Per- 
haps you have been busy or forgot about it. 
The results of this study so far have been 
interesting, but the time is getting closer 
to when the results will have to be written 
up. Your viewpoint is needed for this 
study--would you please consider taking a 
little time and completing your question- 
naire? I hope this final reminder will 
help to give me your thoughts on the 
smaller highway campground camper. Thank 
you for any time that you may spend on this 
urgent matter. 


Sincerely yours, 


Lorna Stickel 
Graduate Student 
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TABLE 33 


RANKING OF REASON GIVEN FOR LIKING TO CAMP 
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Times 
Reasons Mentioned 
i) Contace with nature, Tike the outdoors, 
fresh air 63 
2) Get away from the city 42 
3) Economical 2a 
4) Get away from the routine daily life 2 
5) Goes well with travelling, it is a good way 
to see the country ike) 
6) Enjoy the activity itself 16 
7) Provides a chance to meet other people dbp 
8) To see the scenery in the area KEE 
9) It is a relaxing, peaceful, and quiet activity 10 
10) It is a freer mode of travel allows greater 
choice 8 
Lie hte seaerami iy sactive Cy 7 
12) Enjoy the traditions style of camping and its 
values 6 
13) To get away from people - crowds 6 
14) Campgrounds are good base areas for other 
activities or places 5 
15) Education reasons 2 
£60) Le el sva aba 2 
17) More convenient activity when a person has 
children 1 
18) It is a personal life-style year round ei 
263 
TABLE 34 
WHY: DIDSYOU SELECT THIS CAMPGROUND TO STAY AT? 
Times 
Reasons Mentioned 
by Saw the Campground on =e map or straveller s 
guide 63 
2) Was in the right place when decided to stop 
for the day 57 
3) Saw from the road pulled in and decided to stay Be 
4) Previous knowledge of the campground 23 
5) The previous campground was full 23 
6) Proximity to places or recreational locations D2 
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TABLE 34 CONTINUED 


Time 
Reasons Mentioned 
7) Pulled in - looked nice and decided to stay a 
8) Like the smaller campgrounds, quieter and more 
secluded 15 
9) Was the only one open on the travel route Aes 
10) Informed of campground location by Canadian 
Parks Service personnel 6 
11) Recommended by friends, relatives, or other 
campers 5 
12) First campground in from the East Gate 5 
13) Thought campgrounds closer to Jasper townsite 


would be full 5 
14) Serviced campgrounds were full 4 
15) Was large enough to park recreation vehicle 1 
16) Bad weather ahead so stopped (snow) uf 


TABLE 40 


TYPES OF PROBLEMS MENTIONED BY CAMPERS WHO FELT THAT 
THERE WERE PROBLEMS WITH CAMPER BEHAVIOR 
IN THE UNDEVELOPED CAMPGROUNDS 


Time 
Items Mentioned 
Noise problems 10 
Pets being loose or being nuisances 6 
Littering s) 
Damage to natural environment 5 
Drinking 2 
Privacy violations i 
Food left outside ul 
Drainage of waste material on the ground ub 
Lack of courtesy on the part of the campers a 
Campers taking chopped wood 1 
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TABLE 43 


TYPES OF CHANGES SUGGESTED BY CAMPERS WHO FELT THAT CERTAIN 


CAMPGROUND CHANGES WERE NEEDED (QUESTION SEVENTEEN) 


Items 


Permanentrstaff’ in) thescampgrounds 

Have sites further apart 

More screening vegetation to separate the sites 
from each other 

Stricter enforcement of rules and regulations 
Attendants or wardens coming in the campgrounds 
moresoften 

Separate areas in campground for tents and 
trailers 

A better method of marking site occupancy 

More tent. sites and sites for larger tents 
Morerpost barriers’ to)keep_ people; outeoet areas 
Orientation for campers concerning the rules 
Police patroling 

Provision of a few primitive sites for overflow 
A place to dispose of waste materials 

More campsites to prevent overcrowding 

Posted rules and regulations 

A play area jfor children 

Special parking area for cars so people walking 
to their sites 

Restrictions on larger trailers and motor 

homes in smaller campgrounds 

The use of campground full signs to prevent 
people from driving 1m ‘looking for sites at 
night 


TABLE 44 


Times 
Mentioned 
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RULES MENTIONED BY CAMPERS AS BEING IMPORTANT WHEN THEY CAMP 


Rules 


Cleanliness 

Consideration: foriothericampers 

Safety with fires 

Being quiet - keeping the noise level down 


Times 
Mentioned 
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TABLE 44 CONTINUED 
Time 
Rules Mentioned 
5) Consideration for the natural environment 20 
6) Respect for the privacy of others 8 
7) Obeying campground rules 7 
8) Keeping pets on leashes 5 
9) “Reference for the “spirit” of camping 4 
10) Don't bother or molest wildlife 4 
LP} Don’t eave food on -picnie tables 4 
12) Being friendly “and Helpful “to “other campers 4 
13) Don't trample or damage the undergrowth 
vegetation 2 
14) Keeping children disciplined 3 
15) Not to damage park facilities 2 
16) Respect for private property 2 
17) Keeping the restrooms clean 2 
18) Camping only in the designed sites ul 
19) Not damaging the trees i 
20) Honesty while camping 1 
21) Taking advantage of educational programs 1 
350 
OTHER CAMPER ACTIVITIES MENTIONED BY THE CAMPERS WHICH 
BOTHERED THEM IN A CAMPGROUND 
Time 
Items Mentioned 
1) Trailbikes or mini-bikes noise in the 
campground need 
2) Overcrowding 5 
3) Automobile speeding or noise 4 
A); Group takeovers of shelters or areas of the 
campground 3 
5) Use of larger recreation units in the smaller 
camgrounds 3 
6) Coming in late at night and making a lot of 
noise 2 
7) Sanitation problems with pets in sites Zz 
8) Generator noise on trailers 2 
9) People washing dishes at the water taps 2 
10) ‘Harming or bothering wiidlite 2 
tJ) Tenters blocking a public facility with a 
tent 1 
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Items 


12) Campers using lighter fluid carelessly 
13) Campers not using a check-in-out board 
if available 
14) Vandalism such as painting names on things 
15) Lack of camper courtesy or respect for 
privacy 
16) The use of drugs 
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Times 
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APPENDIX IX 


SUPPLEMENTAL DATA FROM THE MANAGEMENT 


QUESTIONNATRE 
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Reasons 
1) Campers are forced into these campgrounds by 
lack of other choices 
2) They are smaller and quieter 
3) More secluded and out of the way 
4) Get away from the city and regimented crowds 
5) On the road at the right time or place 
6) A desire to rought it - campers like primative 
conditions 
7) Economic reasons 
8) Get closer to nature 
9) No rule enforcement there 
10) Lack of knowledge about other campground types 
11) May not have to pay the camping fee 
12) A way of meeting people 


TABLE 58 
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MANAGEMENT VIEWPOINTS ON WHY CAMPERS SELECT THE SMALLER 


UNDEVELOPED CAMPGROUNDS 


TABLE 61A 


Times 


Mentioned 
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> 
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TYPES OF PROBLEMS MENTIONED BY THOSE MANAGERS WHO FELT THAT 


THERE WERE PROBLEMS WITH CAMPER BEHAVIOR 


IN UNDEVELOPED CAMPGROUNDS 


Reasons 


Noise created by campers 

Violating park regulations 

Defacement and damage of natural areas 
Camping in nondesignated areas 

Leaving food out where it attracts bears 
Leaving facilities in poor conditions 
Overcrowding 

Open fires 

Lack of respect for the purpose of a national 
park 

Inconsiderateness of other campers 

More than one party to a site 

Going off main roads and trails 
Littering 

Theft 

Pets not under control 

Drinking 

Motorbicycle noise and driving around 


Times 


Mentioned 
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TABLE 61b 


TYPES OF PROBLEMS MANGERS FEEL CAMPERS WOULD SUGGEST 
IF THEY WERE AWARE OF DEPRECIATIVE BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS IN CAMPGROUNDS 


Times 

Reasons Mentioned 
1) Overcrowding 3 
2) Leaving food where it attracts bears 2 
3) Dogs not under control Z 
4) Leaving facilities in poor condition Hi 
5) Drinking 1 
6) Inconsiderateness to other campers ul 
7) Speeding vehicles iF 
8) Camping in non-designated areas 1 
9) Transient youths in campgrounds i 
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TABLE 62a 


TYPES OF MANAGEMENT CHANGES WHICH MANGERS FELT THEY 
COULD SUGGEST 


Times 
Changes Mentioned 


1) Better garbage facilities and removal 4 
2) Close the smaller campgrounds 2 
3) Keeping the facilities (fireplaces, toilets, 
garbage cans) cleaner 

4) Permanent staff in all campgrounds 

5) More aggressive supervision and rule 
enforcement 

6) Better signposting 

7) Better toilets and maintenance of them 

8) More screening between the sites 

9) Better system of fees collection - 

10) Better education regarding wild animals 

11) No fireplaces allowed 

12) Signs in the English language 

13) Campground attendants with the power to fine 

illegal campers 

14) More cooperation from Warden service in the 

campgrounds 
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TABLE 62b 


CAMPGROUND MANAGEMENT CHANGES WHICH MANAGERS FEEL CAMPERS 


Changes 


MIGHT SUGGEST 


Mentioned 


Better toilets and maintenance of them 
Better facilities, all round (toilets, 
water, garbage) 

Stati on L!O0cation at all times 

Better garbage facilities and removal 
Getting rid of bears in the area of 
campgrounds 

Keeping the facilities cleaner 

Better screening between the sites 
Larger campgrounds 

Better system of fees collection 
Chopped firewood supplies 

Signs in the English language 
Naturalist programs in campgrounds 
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TABLE 71 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES WHICH MANAGERS FELT WOULD 
BOTHER THEM 


Mentioned 


Many campers do not appreciate the type 

of environment and policies of national 

parks 2 
Feeding of animals & 
Two Or more parties camped in one site Ne 
Using branches from around the campsite 

for firewood ni 
Trailbikes in campgrounds ; Et 
Picnicing in campgrounds a 
Fast automobile driving in campgrounds i 
People washing dishes and hands under 

the well or taps vl 
Coming in late to find a site and creating 

noise and shining bright lights 
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TABLE 72A 


RULES MANAGERS FELT WERE IMPORTANT WHILE CAMPING 


Rules 


Cleaning up after onself 

Not» to feed or molest wildlife 
Consideration for other campers 
Consideration for the environment 
Only to camp in designated sites 
Not to drive off the regular roads 
Being careful with fires 

Being quiet while camping 

Not to damage the trees 

Pay the camping fee 


Cons-deration of own personal wellbeing 


Safety concerning people and animals 


TABLE 72b 


RULES MANAGERS FEEL CAMPERS WOULD MENTION AS 


BEING IMPORTANT 


Rules 


Cleaning up after oneself 
Consideration of other campers 

Being careful with fire 

Being quiet at late hours 
Consideration for the environment 
Not to feed or molest wildlife 
Leaving firewood for the next camper 
Paying the camping fee 

Consideration for ones own wellbeing 
Only camping in designated sites 
Safety concerning people and animals 
Keeping the toilets clean 

Not to drive fast in the campground 


Times 
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TABLE. 73 


SOLUTIONS TO OVERCROWDING MENTIONED BY MANAGERS 


Times 
Solution Mentioned 
1) Restricting the number of campers allowed 
in the park at any one time x 
2) Campgrounds outside the national park gates 6 
3) Increased facilities within the parks 5 
4) Only day use allowed in the national parks 2 
5) Reservation system for campers 2 
6) Two permits given at the gates, one for going 
through (say costing $1) and one for campers 
(say costing $10) 2 
7) No overflow camping allowed in the park ch 
8) Larger campgrounds in fewer areas and no small 
ones aL 
9) Annexation of areas outside the present park 
boundaries and developing large campgrounds 
in this area 1 
10) Less advertising of facilities a 
11) Discouragement of the recreational camper from 
using the national parks uf 
29 
TABLE 74 


SOLUTIONS OFFERED BY MANAGERS TO HELP CAMPERS BECOME MORE 
AWARE OF THE NATIONAL PARK RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Times 
Solutions Mentioned 


1) More education outside the parks via mass 
media before campers ever get to the parks 
2) Stricter law and rule enforcement 5 
3) More pamphlets given at the park gates and in 
campgrounds 4 
4) Better education of campers 2 
5) Properly placed signs in the campgrounds 2 
6) Signs in the Kitchen (shelters il, 
7) Tests for campers to obtain permits to camp vs 
8) More interpretive programs in the campgrounds 1 
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